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N THE South average cotton yields for the past ten years have been apply the most advanced and scientific methods in crop production. 
about one-third of a bale per acre; while the average yield per acre Similarly, the South is lagging because asa whole we have not been 
of corn during the same period has been about fifteen bushels. Now quick to grasp and apply the best that is available in the conduct of, 

no great amount of thought is necessary to realize that such yields | our farm business. 


have never been profitable, and never will be. 
Any farmer who raises one-third of a bale of 
cotton per acre, or less, probably is selling his 
labor and that of his children for less than the 
daily wage of the most miserable factory opera- 
tives in our towns and cities. The same may be 
said of the man who only makes twelve or fifteen 
bushel of corn or oats on an acre. 

Don’t iet us forget, Progressive Farmer 
readers, that success in life lies in rising above 
the average. The United States is great because 
its people stand high above the world average 
in intelligence and productive power; the Cen- 
tral West is great agriculturally because its 
farmers stand above the average of the United 
States in progressiveness and in the ability to 





We believe we are right when we contend 
FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE that only when we are averaging more thana 


half bale of cotton and twenty bushels of corn 


per acre will we have entered the realm of pro- 

Sore Carer High Interest - 8 fitable farming, and only then will we be getting 

Rates Pie . Bs more than the barest sort of existence from our 
Dressing and Marketing French labor. 

Table Poultry, - ee es Study the figures in the above picture. Don’t 

In the Flower Garden ; 4] they about represent the truth? We have taken 

Livestock Suggestions for May 17 the cotton crop as an illustration, but the ‘‘aver- 


May Suggestions for the age’’ is practically a failure with all other crops 
Housewife . . + « « 331 ea welt 


Some Test Farm Results 7 Te An ae , , 
a y: y Is 1 e above the average; 
The Garden in May 4 \s individuals let's rise a . 


5 : her and insist that our commu- 
The Peanut then let’s go furt 
Early nut Crop— Planting and 6 | nities, our states, and our South stand above the 
average. 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 


in The Progressive Farmer 

on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 

does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 

C business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 

e 0 0 ree ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, The 


conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 


the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
AND HELP US MAKE YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 


tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
A READING NEIGHBORHOOD sasenndelbealanetiinnsi eae 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


Send us a block of three—your own THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
name not included—and we will extend 
your own subscription free for nine 


months as areward for the favor shown us, ly ing Dutchman 


or you can include your name and not re- Hay | Royse Cs 
ceive extra credit—other than the full year 























No Chains 


No Geara 
No Delays 


it will pay for. ’ : Pace Z Of cn 


When you meeta friend, ask him to join One-Man 


your ‘‘Block of Three Club.”’ Loader 


With this Loader, one man can put on a good, even load of hay, in 


Tell him to give you 70 cents and that , 
practically the same time that it would take two men with other loaders. 
you will send him the best weekly jarm The Flying Dutchman loads hay, clover or alfalfa without “chewing it up” 


or threshing out the seed. 


paper published in the South—for one It operates with the long, easy, natural stroke of the hand rake, elevates 


carefully and loads it on the wagon in excellent condition. 


whole year—52 copies—less than a cent and ee ee eee ee een Seen Sh all commit 


a rope webs, gears and trouble. 
: i, ight Draft and Long Life—There’s nothing to wear out or get out of 
a half a copy. He will be olad to do this and order, and the extra long stroke does not pound the machine to pieces. 

: : No Clogging —The yielding deck effectually prevents clogging. Heavy or 
you will soon have your Block of Three. light hay, swath or windrow can be handled without any adjustment. 


All-Steel Frame—lIt cannot warp, sag, rot, nor get out of shape. 


ah Many ADRIANCE Mowers 
‘You must send three at the same time ) Pe Oe In Use 40 Years 
te Se = / . ane Are giving excellent service pes. 
‘ aa 16 P i: y |) Ja a 9 ii No other Mower has such a recor 
to take advantage of this special offer. SM A ical ee ee eee 
> be Adriance Mowers have nearly 60 
. years of the hardest kind of service 
*: back of them. 
<= — BBE IN, Lie They are the best sede ee in 
TID SAQTITE EC “x zo 9 ia aes ai) ©6<COnstruction—lightest draft—most 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: cas EM AE. Balk. powerful—need fewest repairs, thou- 
eave hd eee a6 . ae ee ee F sands of users will testify. 
. I enclose herewith $2.00 for thre® one yeat subscrip- Adjustable carrying springs take weight from center bar and put it on 
tions as per your special Block of Three Offer to be sent the wheels, greatly reducing draft and increasing traction. 
lvoae eee below Cutter Bar follows the ground no matter how uneven it may be. 
to addresses given below. Automatic spring draft prevents damage to machine, driver or team in case 
= 1 obstruction is struck. 
From, Name Forward acting, natural position foot lever makes ideal foot brace in 
> . controlling fractious team. 
r. © State Many other strong Adriance features explained in our FREE BOOKLET. 
Write for it today. 
Date 1914. Your Flying Dutchman Dealer sells Adriance Mowers, Flying Dutchman 
Y Hay Loaders and complete line of Flying Dutchman qn 
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NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS Farming Implements. See him. 


NAME ae 0 POST OFFICE STATE 4 Moline Plow Co. 
| Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 














HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
| given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Comparative Fertilizing Value of Cot- 
tonseed Meal and Nitrate of Soda 


READER says he intends ‘using 
i 200 to 300 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing 15 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 3 per cent potash 
on corn at planting and then ap- 
ply either cottonseed meal or nitrate 
of soda once during the cultivation. 
The meal costs $30 a ton and is guar- 
anteed to contain 8 per cent of am- 
monia (6.59 per cent of nitrogen) 
and the nitrate of soda costs $60 a 
ton and contains 18 per cent of am- 
monia (14.8 per cent of nitrogen). 
Which is cheaper and at what stage 
in the growth of the corn would you 
advise the application? If I use cot- 
tonseed meal I intend to apply about 
200 pounds per acre.” 

If cottonseed meal contains 8 per 
cent of ammonia or eight pounds in 
a hundred then there are 160 
pounds of ammonia in a ton and if 
this costs $30 one pound of ammonia 
costs 18 and three-fourths cents, if 
we allow nothing for the phosphoric 
acid and potash the cottonseed meal 
contains. ‘But if we credit it with 
the value of the phosphoric acid, 50 
pounds at five cents a pound amount- 
ing to $2.50, and the potash, 30 
pounds at five cents a pound, amount- 
ing to $1.50, then a pound of am- 
Monia in cottonseed meal costs only 
16 and one-fourth cents a pound. 

If nitrate of soda contains 18 per 
cent of ammonia or 18 pounds in a 
hundred, then there are 360 pounds 
of ammonia in one ton and at a cost 
of $60 a ton, a pound of ammonia in 
nitrate of soda costs 16 and two- 
thirds cents a pound. 

It is, therefore, apparent that there 
is little difference in the cost of a 
pound of ammonia in cottonseed meal 
and nitrate of soda, with the grades 
of materials and prices as quoted. If 
nitrate of soda is used 90 pounds per 
acre will furnish as much ammonia 
as 200 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
Except on very sandy soil we would 
apply the cottonseed meal along with 
the other fertilizer before planting, if 
that source of nitrogen or ammonia 
is used. 

If nitrate of soda is used we would 
apply it as a side-dressing along 
the rows when. the corn is three to 
four feet high. If the cottonseed 
meal is not applied at or before plant- 
ing and that material is used for a 
later application during the cultiva- 
tion of the crop, we would apply it 
early in the growth of the corn, say 
when about a foot high, for it must 
rot before it will feed the crop. Un- 
less the cottonseed meal is put in the 
drill before planting we would pre- 
fer to use the nitrate of soda as 2 
side dressing at the prices quoted. 





No One Breed, Seed or Fertilizer is 
Best for All Conditions 


pel will the average man learn 
that there is no best breed of 
cattle or hogs; no best fertilizer for 
corn or cotton and no best implement 
for all people and on all soils? 

We are repeatedly asked, what is 
the best fertilizer for cotton and corn, 
without one word of information 
about the soil. 

Since one cannot know just what 
plant foods already in the soil will be 
available during the growth of the 
crop and cannot know the rainfall or 
other conditions which affect plant 
growth, he cannot possibly know 
what is the best fertilizer. 

The best anyone can do is to take 
the results of fertilizer tests on what 


seem to be similar soils, under simi- 
lar climatic conditions and average 
these for a term of years and try such 
a fertilizer on the soil in question. A 
soil analysis might also help in the 
making of a better guess, especially 
if it showed the soil deficient in any 
plant food. 

If the farmer would get this in- 
formation and then make real tests 
on his soil, after a series of years he 
might know more about his soils than 
the Experiment Station man or the 
Editor; but until he does make intel- 
ligent tests or obtains the results at 
the experiment Stations he is not 
likely to make as good a guess as the 
man who does obtain these results 
from the experimenters. The tests 
made by the average person on the 
farm, are worthless for the simple 
reason that the average farmer is 
neither trained to make accurate 
tests nor to interpret the results after 
the tests are made. And when he 
draws conclusions from one or two 
tests made on different soils and dif- 
ferent seasons his tests are apt to be 
worse than useless, or actually a 
damage to him. 

Fertilizer tests are valuable if 
made properly and conducted for a 
sufficient number of years. In fact, 
most of the knowledge of the soil 
needs which we possess was obtained 
that way, but even yet, no one can 
tell the best fertilizer for cotton or 
corn and certainly not without know- 
ing something about the soil. It is 
still largely a guess, but those who 
know the results of the experiments 
and something of the soil are likely 
to make the best guess. 





Relation of Length of Staple to Earli- 
ness and Percentage of Lint Cotton 


TENNESSEE reader says he has 

seen an article published in his 
local paper in which it is stated that 
*“Half-and-Half Cotton will sell next 
season for one and one-half cents to 
two cents a pound when other cotton 
sells for 10 cents.”? Another reader 
writes that it is stated in his locality 
that ‘“‘Half-and-Half cotton is little 
better than linters.” 

These statements are, of course, 
very largely nonsense. Half-and- 
Half cotton has a short lint, but not 
much shorter than some of the other 
very early varieties, such as King’s, 
Simpkins, Cook’s etc. 

On the Northern border of the cot- 
ton belt it is necessary to have an 
early cotton and earliness tends 
toward a short lint. There has aiso 
been a mistaken idea that a large 
yield of lint from _ seed _ cotton 
is a character to be prized without 
regard to the characters that go with 
it. This high yield of lint from the 
seed cotton also tends to a short lint. 
Or at least, those varieties which 
yield a high per cent of lint generally 
have a short staple and those that 
have a long staple yield a low per 
cent of lint to seed cotton. Half-and- 
half is a good yielder per acre and 
also a good yielder of lint from the 
seed cotton. No one who plants this 
variety for these two qualities which 
it possesses has any right to expect a 
high price per pound for it, because 
the staple is short; but it is simply 
absurd to talk about it not bringing 
more than linters, and still more ab- 
surd to give out that it will not sell 
for more than one and one-half to 
two cents a pound. It will probably 
continue to sell at the same relative 
price that it has sold for in the past. 

But in this connection it is impor- 
tant that the cotton growers of Amer- 


ica give more attention to the quality 
and length of the lint than they have 
in the past, and especially that they 
give more attention to the uniformity 
of the lint. Not only do we now mix 
different grades of lint in the bale, 
but there is no attempt, or little at- 
tempt, to select a certain length of 
lint on any one farm or in any one 
community with a view to establish- 
ing the benefits always coming from 
a trademark of quality and uniformi- 
ty. Where earliness is a necessity, 
as itis in the Northern portions of 
the Cotton Belt, a lint of more than 
an inch, or an inch and a sixteenth, 
is probably not desirable, because to 
obtain a longer staple earliness must 
probably be sacrificed; but there is no 
reason in placing such a high value 
on the per cent of lint to seed cotton 
and neglecting to maintain a reasona- 
ble length of staple. Yield per acre, 
with as long a staple as is consistent 
with earliness, is much more impor- 
tant than per cent of lint to seed cot- 
ton. 





Corn Fertilizer on Red Clay Land 


READER wishes to know “the 

analysis of a fertilizer made by 
mixing 1,200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 1,600 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, and 200 pounds of 
potash, and if we would advise ad- 
ding anything else to such a mixture 
as a fertilizer for corn, on a red clay 
soil? 

Our reader makes the common 
mistake of writing ‘‘potash’, mean- 
ing probably muriate of potassium, 
or possibly sulphate of potasslum. If 
he means that he will actually use 
200 pounds of ‘“‘potash” he must use 
about 400 pounds of either muriate 
of sulphate of potassium, or 1,600 
pounds of kainit to obtain that 
amount of potash. We shall assume 
that he means to use 200 pounds of 
so-called muriate of potash, which 
will give him about 100 pounds of 
potash. We shall also assume that 
the cottonseed meal contains 6.18 
per cent of nitrogen (equivalent to 
7.5 per cent of ammonia), 2.5 per 
cent of phosphoric acid and 1.5 per 
cent of potash. 

On this basis, the following table 
will show the analysis of the mix- 
ture: 

















Nitro-} Phos- : 
Materials gen phor- | Potash 
Acid 
Ibs. Ibs lbs 
1290 lbs Cottonseed Meal} 74.16 30.00 18.0 
1600 lbs Acid Phosphate 256.00 
200 Ibs Muriate of Pot- 
OS REE ee 100.0 
06 the Toteis........... 74.16 286.00 | 118.0 
Per Comt....-+.. 2.47 9.53 3.93 














Since our enquirer lives in North 
Carolina, where “ammonia’”’ is used 
to express the nitrogen, it may be 
stated that this mixture would con- 
tain approximately three per cent of 
ammonia, 2.47 per cent of nitrogen 
being equivalent to about three per 
cent of ammonia. 

Our criticism of this mixture for 
corn, on average land, is that it does 
not contain sufficient nitrogen and 
possibly the potash is also too high 
for the amount of phosphoric acid. 

We suggest a mixture of 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 950 
pounds of acid phosphate and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash. This 
will contain 3.09 per cent of nitro- 
gen (equivalent to 3.75 per cent of 
ammonia), 8.85 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 2.0 per cent of pot- 
ash. 

In case the nitrogen is not increas- 
ed and the potash decreased in the 
mixture suggested by our enquirer, 
we suggest the use of a moderate 
amount of this mixture before plant- 
ing and the application of a side 
dressing of 50 pounds to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre, when the 
corn is about waist high. 


Limestone Had Best Not Be too 
Finely Ground 


READER states he has been ad- 

vised that ‘‘the value of ground 
limestone depends on its content of 
calcium carbonate and the degree of 
fineness to which it hasbeen ground,”’ 
and wants to know “how fine it must 
be ground to be satisfactory?” 

Ground limestone is purchased and 
used for the calcium carbonate (or 
magnesium carbonate) it contains 
and consequently its value is depend- 
ent on the per cent or amount of this 
substance it contains. Moreover, 
there is such a variation in the car- 
bonate content of different samples 
on the market that it is highly im- 
portant that it be purchased and the 
price be based on the per cent of 
carbonate it contains. 

For instance, the writer recently 
bought ground limestone containing 
81 per cent of calcium carbonate. 
There is ground limestone on the 
market containing say, 96 per cent 
of carbonate. If this 96 per cent 
rock can be laid down at $2 a ton, it 
is as cheap as the 81 per cent rock at 
$1.70 a ton. 

As to the other part of this ques- 
tion, neither a positive nor an affirm- 
ative answer can be given. It is 
true that the rapidity with which the 
ground limestone will act is largely 
dependent on the degree of fineness 
to which it is ground. If only a 
small amount of ground limestone is 
applied it is, therefore, important 
that it be ground very fine; but if a 
liberal application is made, or if even 
as much as a ton to the acre, which 
is a rather light application, is put 
on the land it is doubtful if extra 
finely ground limestone has any ad- 
vantage over a coarser product. In 
fact there are two very distinct dis- 
advantages to the extra finely ground 
limestone, when anything like a lib- 
eral application is made. In the first 
place, calcium carbonate is quite 
readily leached down out of the top 
soil and is lost in the drainage water. 
If more of that applied is dissolved 
in the soil water than is required to 
perform the duty of calcium carbon- 
ate in the soil; in fact, if a large 
amount is dissolved, as is likely to 
occur when a liberal application of 
finely ground limestone is made, a 
considerable quantity is likely to be 
lost in the drainage water. 

In the second place, grinding lime- 
stone very fine adds greatly to its 
cost. Limestone ground so that none 
will fail to pass through a seive with 
quarter inch meshes is certain to 
have a considerable quantity of dust 
or finely ground material, and if as 
much as from one to four tons per 
acre is applied it is probably an ad- 
vantage to have a large part of it 
less finely ground. Comparatively 
large particles of limestone are quite 
readily disintegrated or broken down 
in the soil and when a fairly liberal 
application is made the carbonate 
will dissolve as rapidly as needed 
without being finely ground. In 
short, in view of the facts stated, we 
feel quite certain that limestone can 
be ground too fine unless only a small 
quantity is to be applied and the ap- 
plications are made every year. But 
as stated, this adds to the expense of 
the material, and increases the cost 
of applying. 

It is, therefore, not a fact that the 
value of ground limestone depends on 
the fineness tc which it is ground. 
An application of at least two tons to 
the acre, made every five years, of 
material none of which will fail to 
pass through a quarter inch mesh is 
probably not only cheaper but also 
better. 





The highest price ever paid for a serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South- 


ern stories, to begin May 23. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Late Cabbage in the South 


HIS is from South Carolina: 

“Please tell me what kind of seed 
to use to get hard headed cabbages 
in winter?” 

I know nothing better than a good 
strain of the late Flat Dutch. In 
your section sow the seed in a rich 
bed in early August. Then see that 
the plants never suffer for lack of wa- 
ter, but keep them growing strongly. 
Get good strong plants set in heavily 
manured land in late September, and 
keep these growing strongly by side 
applications of nitrate of soda and 
rapid and thorough cultivation. They 
will head in December, and to keep 
them in good condition turn the 
heads over towards the north, and 
bank the soil well over the stem and 
the lower part of the head, as these 
are the tender parts. The head to- 
wards the north will be shaded from 
the winter sun that might damage 
it when frozen. In your climate 
they will keep well in this way, and 
the same method is the best to use 
for collards. 





Watermelons After Sweet Potatoes 


ILL it pay to plant watermelons 

on land where sweet potatoes 
grew last year? What ‘commercial 
fertilizer should I use?” 

I know no reason why watermelons 
should not do well after sweet pota- 
toes. Use a good 4-8-4 fertilizer, a 
pound in a hill, well scattered and 
covered. It would be better if you 
have it to put some manure in the 
hills first. 





Why Not Get Your Letters 


SOUTH Carolina reader, Seneca, S. 

C., sent me a mixture of fertilizer 
he proposed to use and asked the an- 
alysis. I wrote him by mail that it 
jwould run about 3-9-4, depending on 
tthe character of the cottonseed meal 
used, and the letter has been return- 
ed uncalled for. This often occurs, 
and you should always get the letter, 
for I reply at once by mail to such. 
‘And I wish to repeat here that I do 
not answer letters to which the writer 
fails to sign his name. Mr. G. J. A., 
Green Bay, Va., will get a full reply 
if he sends me his name. 





Melon-Worms 


HAVE been trying to raise canta- 

loupes here for two years and some 
insect bores into them on the under 
side of the melons and ruins them. 
What can be done to prevent them?’”’ 

Mix one pound of lead arsenate in 
30 gallons of water and spray the 
plants with this as soon as the fruit 
sets and repeat it till the melons are 
half grown, getting it well under the 
melons. 





Soy Beans for Seed 


LEASE tell me the best time to 

plant soy beanstomake a good crop 
of seed for hog feed? Some tell me 
that if planted early they will not 
make as many pods as if planted rea- 
sonably late.”’ 

Cowpeas planted medium latemake 
less vine and more seed usually, and 
perhaps the same may be true of the 
soy beans, though I have never test- 
ed this. But I°know that they make 
a good crop of beans planted the last 
of May or first of June, and I would 
plant the Mammoth Yellow soy bean 
at this time. You can plant the Ito 
‘San later, but I think that I had rath- 
er use the Mammoth Yellow. 


The Garden in May 


F THE early plantings were attend- 
ed to at the right time, we should 
be reaping some of the garden 
crops in May. The early peas will 


be on hand, of course. The lettuce 
sown early outside, and transplanted 
into heavily fertilized soil, will be 
headed and in use. The green, on- 
ions from fall-planted sets will be 
nearly done, and those intended for 
ripening should now have the soil 
pulled away from them so that the 
bulbs will form nearly on the surface. 

The Yellow Potato onion, from 
fall-planted sets, should mature its 
bulbs early in July. Now is the time 
to grow sets for fall planting for the 
early green onions. I sow seed of 
the Norfolk Queen very thickly in 
rows and in soil of fair fertility, but 
without any direct application of fer- 
tilizer, as the object is to get sets 
when ripe about the size of a boy’s 
marble, 

* * * 

To keep up a supply of snap beans 
I plant but one row about 50 feet 
long at one planting. Then as soon 
as this row is well above the ground 
I plant another, and as fast as one 
row is used up I clean it out and get 
some other crop in the ground. 

ss. * 

Spinach will now be running to 
seed, and you want something to take 
its place as boiled greens. There is 
nothing better for this purpose than 


Country Gentleman and Stowell Ev- 
ergreen making a planting about 
once in two weeks till the first of Au- 
gust, which is about as late as we can 
get the ears in eating condition be- 
fore frost. While a row 50 feet long 
might supply a small family, we can- 
not depend on a single row of corn 
to make perfect ears, and hence plant 
about three rows, even if some gets 
too old before the next planting is 
ready. 
* ke * 

Eggplants are indispensible in a 
good family garden, but I am never 
in a hurry about getting them set in 


the open ground, for if they are 
checked by cool weather it takes 
them a long time to recover. There- 


fore I grow them to a good size in 
pots in the greenhouse, and never set 
them out till after the middle of May. 
The Black Beauty is the most pro- 
ductive variety; and while as a rule I 
do not find that it pays to try to save 
seed of most garden crops, I always 
save my eggplant seed, marking one 
of the earliest fruits on a productive 
plant and letting it come to full ma- 
turity, for a single fruit will give all 
the seed needed by one family. Some 
years ago I bought potted eggplants 
instead of growing them myself, and 
every time I did so I got diseased 
plants; but since dropping this prac- 
tice and saving my own seed and 
growing my own plants I have had 
healthy plants. 

Eggplants do best in light sandy 
soil, but require the heaviest sort of 





{THE WEST WIND 





T'S a warm wind, the west wind, full 

I of birds’ cries; 
I never hear the west wind but tears 
are in my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the 
old brown hills, 

And April’s in the west wind, and daffo- 
dills, 


It’s a fine land, the west land, for hearts 
as tired as mine; 

Apple orchards blossom there, 
air’s like wine. 

There is cool green grass there, 
men may lie at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, flut- 
ing from the nest, 


and the 


where 


“Will ye not come home, 
have been long away; 

It’s April and blossom time, and white 
is the May; 

And bright is the sun, brother, and warm 
is the rain— 

Will ye not come home, brother, home to 
us again? 


brother? ye 





“The young corn is green, brother, where 
the rabbits run, 

It’s blue sky and white clouds, and warm 
rain and sun, 

It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire to 
@ man’s brain, 

To hear the wild bees and see the merry 
Spring again. 


“Larks are singing in the west, brother, 
above the green wheat, 

So will you not come home, brother, and 

. rest your tired feet? 

I've a balm for bruised hearts, brother, 
sleep for aching eyes,”’ 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, full 
of birds’ cries, 


It’s the white road westward is the road 
I must tread, 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and 
rest for heart and head, 

To the violets and the warm hearts and 
the thrushes’ song, ‘ 

In the fine land, the west land, the land 
where I belong. 

—John Masefield. 








the chard, a species of beet grown 
for the leaves instead of the roots. I 
sow a row of these, using seed of the 
variety known as Lucullus, and plant 
the seed comparatively thick, for as 
soon as the leaves are as large as a 
silver dollar we begin to thin them 
out and use the thinnings as spinach, 
and hardly any one could distinguish 
between them and spinach. The 
plants are thinned to about six inches 
apart to give the remaining plants a 
chance to develop. Then as the 
leaves grow large and the leaf stalks 
are well developed, we pull off the 
leaves just as we do rhubarb, and 
trim out the leaf stalks and cook 
them like asparagus, and they make 
a very nice dish. 
*s kk € 

The early beets should not be al- 
lowed to stand too thickly in the 
rows. Some let them stand till large 
enough to transplant, but I have nev- 
er had any satisfaction from trans- 
planted beets, and prefer to sow all 
that will be needed, and thin them 
out when small so that they will not 
be checked by being crowded. 

* * * 

When the radishes get too old for 
the table, do not let them remain and 
run up to bloom, but clean off and get 
something else in the soil that will 
be profitable. : 

* * * 

For the earliest roasting ears I us- 
ually plant in March seed of the Nor- 
folk Market corn, which is a great 
improvement on the old Adams; but 
this spring the first planting was in 
April. With the coming of May I 
plant the sugar corn. I plant the 


manuring, and need attention to irri- 
gation, for drouth affects them worse 
than most garden plants. I always 
put mine where I can reach them with 
the garden hose, and soak them daily 
in very dry weather. 

* * * 

For midsummer cabbage I use the 
variety known as Succession. It makes 
good sized heads, and comes in soon 
after the Early Wakefield, and lasts 
after heading better than most cab- 
bage. 

1K * * 

Those who like collards should 
sow the seed early in May and get 
strong plants to set a month later. I 
do not grow collards, but prefer to 
grow good winter cabbages, which I 
can grow from July-sown seed or by 
planting the seed where they are to 
remain in August, and thinning out 
to a single plant in place. This is of- 
ten safer than transplanting in the 
heat of summer, and if the soil is 
made very rich, and the cultivation 
is rapid, seed planted in the hill in 
August will make good heads in Nov- 


ember, which is as early as they 
should head to keep well. 
a e a 


When the early Irish potatoes have 
completed their cultivation I plant 
sugar corn between the rows, and the 
potatoes are dug out of the way be- 
fore the corn gets very much ad- 
vanced. 

7 * * 

I grow cantaloupes and cucumbers 
solely for home use, and hence do 
not start quite as early as the truck- 
ers. I make furrows five feet apart 
and fill them half full of old decayed 
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Manure, and add on this a good 
dressing. of a high-grade fertilizer, 
and bed on this, slightly flatten the 
beds and drill the seed in a centiny- 
ous row, and after danger from the 
beetles is over thin out to 18 inches 
apart, and give a top dressing of ni- 
trate of soda around each hill. Bur- 
rel’s Eden Gem, an improved strain 
of Rocky Ford, I find to be as good 
as any, and I have tried a good many 
sorts. 
. +e 

Okra is an indispensable vegeta- 
ble in my family, both for soups, and 
for boiling the pods as a boiled vege- 
table. Early in May I plant Per. 
kin’s Mammoth and the Kleckly in 
rows and thin the plants to about 16 
inches apart in the rows. 





In the Flower Garden 


Y FIRST planting of Gladiolus 

bulbs was made early in April, 
but to keep up a succession of flowers 
it is well to make two later plantings, 
They make a better show when plant- 
ed in groups on the shrubbery bor- 
der, and should be set five inches 
deep. But use no manure in contact 


“with the bulbs if you want to avoid 


rot. The early spring bulbs I lift and 
cure when the leaves turn yellow, 
and cure them for replanting in the 
fall. This refers to the narcissus, 
hyacinths and tulips. 
* * ok 
Dahlias are not planted till middle 
of May, for we do not want them to 
be trying to bloom in the heat of sum- 
mer, but get the flowers when the 
weather is cooler in the fall. I grow 
some seedlings every year and get 
some fine ones that are worth pre- 
serving, and I have made a collection 
in this way as good as any of the 
named varieties sold at high prices. 
* ok 


China asters we also want late, and 
sow the seed on a warm border and 
transplant them as soon as large 
enough, putting them where the early 
bulbs are lifted. Then of course we 
grow some geraniums from cuttings 
and bloom many in pots on the 
porches, and others in a bed that is 
shaded in the heat of the afternoon, 
for in our sandy soil these will not do 
much in full sun exposure. 

* * \* 

Cannas too are now among the 
most showy of bedding plants. I be- 
gin setting the roots in April and ear- 
ly May, and with these too I save 
some seed from the best flowers and 
soak them three days before planting 
and they usually grow well. 

ae 

Some annuals like the Phlox 
Drummondii do better from sowing 
the seed in the fall, for they are per- 
fectly hardy, and will bloom earlier 
and longer than spring-sown seed. 
The improved snapdragons are now 
among the popular garden plants, 
and seed sown in a hotbed or green- 
house early in spring will make a fine 
show in the garden. Pansies I al- 
Ways sow in early fall and set some of 
the plants in a frame under glass for 
early blooms and some in the open 
beds for later ones. ; 

ss 

Next fall I would advise making a 
note of the White Italian hyacinth. 
This is more hardy and makes lon- 
ger spikes than the White Roman, 
and the bulbs grow as well here as 
the imported ones, and the long white 
spikes are better for cutting than 
any other hyacinth. I have had a bed 
of them that has given us a wonder- 
ful bloom this spring. 

* * * 

Then I like some of the hardy 
things like the Oriental poppy, which 
grows its gorgeous flowers year after 
year in the same place without any 
bother of resowing. Seed 
should be planted where they arez“to 
remain, and be simply thinnesu out, 
for they are very hard to gmake live 
from transplanting. Angi there is a 
long list of these hardiy herbaceous 
perennials that make fa very inter- 
esting border, bloomging one after 
another. 
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THE SUPPLY OF COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SOUTHERN 
BREEDERS 





Causes 


Cattle in the South. 


of Decrease in Recent Y 
of Cattle in Alabama—Means of Replenishing the Supply of Beef 


ears—Statistics and Estimates 


By J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala. 


HE Census figures show that 
during the ten-year period end- 


ing in 1910 there was a de- 


crease of 5,915,544 head of cattle in 
the United States. 


This is a decrease 
of 8.7 per cent. 
During the same 
decade the _ in- 
crease in the pop- 
ulation of this 
country was 21 
per cent. 

Among other 
causes bringing 
about this short- 

a age in beef cat- 

PROF. DUGGAR. tle were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Low prices for beef cattle that 
prevailed soon after the middle of 
the period mentioned, which caused 
many discouraged cattlemen in the 
principal cattle-raising states to sell 
too many of the cows and 





mals in states where the raising of 
beef cattle is a well established, gen- 
eral, and systematized industry, has 
thus far had the opposite tendency 
under the conditions prevailing in the 
greater part of the Cotton Belt. 

(2) The very satisfactory price of 
cotton during the last few years has 
had the effect of increasing the acre- 
age in this crop, doubtless at the ex- 
pense of the pasture land. 

I know of no figures to indicate the 
present number of cattle in Alabama, 
but I believe, from reports and obser- 
vation, that there has been a decrease 
of at least 25 per cent since the cen- 
sus was taken four years ago. It is 
hoped that this estimate will serve 
to bring out others in the columns of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

Since the conditions in Alabama 
are doubtless typical of those in other 
states, it is worth while to consider 


This apparent annual decrease 
about the time of the last census of 
more than 17,000 head per year be- 
comes a much greater figure when we 
add the annual losses due to death 


from disease and old age; the annual 


decrease in the total cattle supply of 
Alabama becomes still greater if my 
assumption of a decrease in the tocal 
number of cattle since the census year 
is correct, with the consequent lower 
birth rate, at the present time. 


Suggested Measures for Relief 

F PRESENT conditions should 

continue, the question would be, 
not how long before Alabama would 
breed the increased number of cat- 
tle needed under boll weevil condi- 
tions, but rather how long before Ala- 
bama should go the way of the In- 
dians. 

Fortunately extremes tend to recti- 
fy themselves, though more slowly in 
cattle raising than in many other 
lines of agriculture. We must have 
more cattle, and in much larger num- 
ber than heretofore. We are evi- 
dently not producing them at a rate 
to increase the total by even a small 
amount. Apparently the other States 
are in somewhat the same condition, 


(5) 55% 


(3) The slaughter of calves and 
yearlings, whether male or female, 
should practically cease, so as to per« 
mit the animals to be sold when near 


er maturity, thus increasing the 
amount of beef produced. 
(4) Cattle and pastures should 


generally be freed of cattle ticks, so 
that fewer cattle may die and so that 
the rate of growth may be more rapid, 

(5) Better provision should be 
made for wintering cattle, especially, 
by producing a larger amount of hay, 
silage, and other food for winter, 
Many cattle that are left entirely, or 
aimost entirely, dependent on some 
range throughout the winter, require 
a large part of the pasturage season 
to regain this loss before profitable 
growth can begin; thus but little 
more than half the pasturage season 
is really utilized. 

(6) The substitution of sires of 
the beef breeds for the scrub and 
grade Jersey bulls too generally em< 
ployed would in itself tremendously, 
increase the total weight of the an 
nual calf crop, but would also bring 
cattle to size fit for profitable slaugh< 
ter in much less time than where 
scrub or grade Jersey sires are em< 
ployed. 

(7) There will be purchases 





heifers that under other con- 
ditions would have been re- 
tained as breeding’ stock; 

(2) The conversion of large 
areas of range land into culti- 
vated farms. 

Moreover, since the census 
was taken—and no further 
back than the summer of 1913 
—there was a wide-spread and 
disastrous drouth throughout 
the Corn Belt and immediately 
to the westward. The writer 
saw last August pasture after 
pasture in the region parched 
almost to the burning point; 
and a visit to the stockyards at 
East St. Louis showed that as 
a result of this very severe 
drouth a flood of thin cows and 
heifers had been thrown on the 
market, instead of being kept 
for use as breeders, 

Decrease in the Cotton States 
| ed let us note recent condi- 

tions in the cotton states, so 
far as these affect the supply 
of cattle. In the decade end- 
ing in 1910 the South, from 
Arkansas and Louisiana east- 
ward made a small increase in 
the number of cattle, but this 
was more than offset by the im- 
mense decrease in Oklahoma 
and Texas. The figures for the 
entire South show a decrease of 
2,799,554, or 12.6 per cent in 








MAKING A STATE 


PANOLA 


Siig 


Here are two maps of Mississippi showing the progress made in cleaning up the cattle tick. The map 
on the left was made in 1912, and shows in white the area then tick-free; the one on the right shows the im- 
mense area cleaned by 1914. 


Is your state doing as w 


TICK-FREE 


ell? 





of some pure-bred females out 
side of the State, as well of 
pure-bred bulls. Some grade 
heifers of the beef breeds may, 
be purchased on the stock yards | 
in East St. Louis, New Orleans, 
ete. But the prices in the larg~ 
er markets are so high that we 
may be sure that no large in- 
crease in the supply of breeding 
females will thus be made ta 
Southern herds. We must de-< 


pend chiefiy on breeding our 
own grade dams of the beef 
breeds. 


Wants a State Warehousing 
System 


HE Duke warehouse plan ig 

all right except for one 
thing. That one thing is that 
the profit will go mainly to 
those who invest money instead 
of to cotton producers. It is all 
right to argue that the oppor- 
tunity for investment will be 
open to all classes, including 
farmers; but only a small per 
cent of the farmers are able ta 
take hold. We would rather, 
see a State-owned warehouse! 
system that would give all the 
cotton producers a show. 

Another advantage of the 
State cotton warehouse system) 
would be to enable cotton rais-< 
ers to get full value for long 








the number of cattle between 
1900 and 1910. 

What has been the trend in the 
cotton states since 1910? Observa- 
tion and the testimony of every one 
of the numerous parties, except one, 
to whom the writer has addressed 
this inquiry, agree in showing that 
there has been a very sudden and 
very considerable decrease since the 
census year in the number of cattle 
in the Cotton Belt. Beef markets in 
Many: small towns and villages, usu- 
ally supplied from the neighboring 
farms, are now having much of their 
meat shipped in as western dressed 
beef. Cattle buyers, for shipment, 
report increasing difficulty in finding 
cattle, and yet the comparatively 
high prices they offer continue to 
drain the farms of cows and heifers 
that cannot be spared from service 
as breeders, if the South is to merely 
maintain its present insufficient num- 
ber of cattle. 

The conditions which have been 
chiefly instrumental in depleting the 
Supply of cattle in the Cotton Belt 
within the last few years or since 
the taking of the last census, are the 
following: 

(1) The comparatively high prices 
of cattle recently prevailing, which 
are in some instances nearly double 
those obtainable a few years ago. 

High prices, while tending to in- 
crease the number of breeding ani- 





the probabilities of increasing our 
herds, using as a basis for the dis- 
cussion the census figures on the cat- 
tle in Alabama in 1910, and the as- 
sumed present numbers, namely, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the cen- 
sus figures. 


Alabama: 1916 1914 
Estimated 
Cows and heifers over 15 
months ....:; 537,890 103,000 


Heifers, 3 to 15 months old 131,1 98,000 
Steers and bulls, including 
all males over 15 months 141,092 166 
Calves, 3 months old and 
under 





,000 


87,000 


Total cattle .....00+++982,428 694,000 

The nearest approach to determin- 
ing the annual calf crop, exclusive of 
the calves butchered early or dying 
within a few months of birth, is made 
by doubling the number of heifers 
included within the ages of three to 
15 months. By this doubling we get 
262,338 as the rate at which the cat- 
tle supply of Alabama was annually 
being replenished four years ago. 
Would this rate, or the smaller pres- 
ent rate of replenishment, increase or 
even maintain the supply of cattle? 

As a partial answer to this ques- 
tion is the fact that the number of 
Alabama cattle sold or butchered in 
1909 is reported in the census as 
279,738, a figure larger than the an- 
nual addition by birth, which sug- 
gests an annual decrease in the total 
number of cattle. 


thus cutting off the probability of 
buying elsewhere the large number 
of breeding cows and heifers imme- 
diately needed on the farnrs of Ala- 
bama as one of the means of adapting 
our farming to boll weevil conditions. 

There are 
once bring 


means that will at 

relief, but preventive 
measures should be immediately 
adopted, to the end that this condi- 
tion of scarcity of cattle may be re- 
lieved after a few years. Among the 
méans of overcoming the scarcity of 
cows and heifers for breeding herds 
for beef production and of increasing 
the total beef production in the 
South, the following seem to the wri- 
ter to be the most important: 

(1) Cows and heifers, unless ob- 
viously unfit for breeding, should be 
kept on the farms rather than sold 
to butchers or shippers. 

(2) Provision should be made for 
adequate pasturage for all cattle on 
the farm and for their increase. In 
some cases this means that more land 
should be taken into the pasture. But 
in many cases it is simply necessary 
to improve the wired-in tracts that 
are called pastures. Such improve- 
ment should seek to lengthen the pas- 
turage season as well as to increase 
the total amount and quality of herb- 
age. To discuss the methods of im- 
proving pastures would require a sep- 
arate article. 


no 


staple cotton. It has been 
demonstrated beyond question that 
most cotton lands of this State are 
capable of producing superior gradeg 
of cotton and it has also been dem-< 
onstrated that it is next to impossi- 
ble to get a fair price for the su< 
perior grades. of cotton. There ard 
various reasons why this last propos 
sition is true, and one of these rea 
sons is that only here and there can 
be found a buyer who is willing to 
make a specialty of long staple to the 
exclusion of other grades and because 
of certain conflict of interests be< 
tween those localities which now 
dominate the long staple market and 
those localities which desire to break 


into that market. Under State 
warehouse system which would nec 
essarily include responsible expert 


graders, it would be to concen-< 
trate all the high-class cotton in the 
State in such a manner that it could 
be sold to the best possible advantage 
and in a way to give the producer 
every dollar that was coming to him, 
—Yorkville Enquirer. 


easy 


The farmer is to be the “goat” again. Just 
now when there was a prospect of getting 
the goods direct to the consumer, they plan 
to try to cut him off by cripppling the para 
cel post. Let not only every farmer buf 
everyone desirous of real prosperity raisd 
such a storm that it will not be mistaken 
either in its character or size. You are with 
the farmer first, last and all the time, sa 
help to fight the enemy.—J. McC., Ther< 


mont, Md, 
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_CRADpock TERRY CO: 


WHEN YOU 
BUY A PLOW 


you want to know who 
made it—when you 
buy a shoe, isn’t it 
worth your while to be 
just as careful? 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are guaranteed by our Bell 
Trade-Mark on the sole. 
When you see the Red Bell 
on the box you have found 
the shoe that will fit your 
pocketbook as well as your 
foot. They represent style 
and comfort, plus long ser- 
vice, at a great saving in cost. 
Demand this Trade-Marked 
shoe and take no other. 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Get Edwards Direct- 
from-Factory Offer! 


At even less cost than the best wood-shin- 
gles, you can now own a genuine Edwards 
Steel Shingle Roof that’ll outlast the house. 

Easier to put on than wood,too. Wood 
shingles go on one atatime. Edwards Steel 
Shingles are laid in big clusters—100 at a time. 
No extras. No special tools, no skilled work- 
men. No painting needed. Yet they never 
wear out. 


Rot, Fire and Rust Proof! 


Don’t confuse Edwards with ordinary gal- 
vanized roofing that cracks and rusts. Each 
sheet of Edwards separately dipped in molten 
zinc by ““Tightcote” Process. Rust never 
gets a foothold. Can’t burn, rot or blister. 
$10,000 guarantee against lightning. Outlast 
four ordinary roofs. 


1,000,000 Sq. Ft. Priced for Quick Selling 
Get Prices! This is best time to lay your roof. 
We are making an Sousuelly low figure right now. 
Send for Book No. 674 and prices. Please give 
size of roof if possible. fiss) 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
524-574 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRAZIER €CARTS 


oe the - 
tandard the 
World Over. 
We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 

















trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 

W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 
The Progressive Farmer’s advertisers are 

guaranteed to be reliable. 











THE PEANUT CROP 


Planting and Early Cultivation Point- 
ers—Use the Weeder and Harrow 
Early and Rush Cultivation 


T IS a generally accepted fact 
I that this is one of the latest 
springs and the farmers are fur- 
ther behind with their work than for 
a number of years. Of course this is 
discouraging, and 
farmers are natur- 
ally getting ner- 
vous and restless. 
There is great 
danger of getting 
in too great a hur- 
ry to get the seed 
into the ground 
and neglecting 
that thing which 
MR. BROWNE is absolutely es- 
sential to the production of a good 
crop; namely, the thorough prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. It is far better 
to be a little late and plant seed in a 
fine, well pulverized seed bed, in or- 
der that the young plants may come 
up strong and vigorous, than to plant 
in a cloddy, poorly prepared seedbed. 
The peanut is a treacherous crop 
when it comes to getting a stand, and 
the man who takes. time to prepare 
the soil wel is the man who will get 
the best stand. 

As the time for planting ap- 
proaches there are farmers over The 
Progressive Farmer territory inquir- 
ing as to the time of planting. Es- 
pecially is this true in the boll weevil 
section, where the peanut is being 
introduced as a money crop. Under 
ordinary conditions, we advise plant- 
ing from the first to the tenth of May 
along the northern limit of the Cot- 
ton Belt, and earlier as we go South. 
The seed should not be put into the 
ground till the soil is warm enough 
for them to come up, and all danger 
of frost is past. The time of plant- 
ing must necessarily depend much 
upon the season. 





A Good Stand is Important 


F THE Virginias or large bunch 

varieties, it requires about two 
bushels in the hull, or one-half bushel 
of shelled peanuts per acre to insure 
a stand and it is a stand from the 
first planting that every farmer 
should strive for. Replanting sel- 
dom, if ever pays. The large varie- 
ties must be shelled before planting. 
Fairly good stands may be had from 
planting the Spanish variety in the 
hull, provided they are soaked about 
24 hours before planting. This prac- 
tice is not advised, however, as we 
know of no planter which plants the 
unshelled nuts satisfactorily, where- 
as there are a number of excellent 
machines for planting the shelled 
nuts. Seed peanuts should always be 
shelled by hand to avoid the breaking 
of the kernels. 

The width of peanut rows and the 
spacing in the row are dependent 
upon three things,---namely, the va- 
riety, the method of cultivation, and 
the fertility of the soil. The princi- 
pal varieties in North Carolina are 
the Virginias, or flat peas, the North 
Carolina Bunch, the Wilmington, 
and the Spanish. The Virginias are 
usually from 12 to 24 inches apart in 
rows varying in width from 30 inches 
to 40 inches. The Wilmington or 
North Carolina peanut must also be 
given space, as it is a flat or running 
variety. The North Carolina and 
Virginia Bunch are usually planted 
from 10 to 20 inches apart in rows 
from 30 to 36 inches wide. The 
Spanish having smaller vines, may be 
planted thicker still. The greater 
the number of plants per acre, pro- 
vided they are not crowded, the larg- 
er will be the yield. 

The ease with which the peanut 
crop may be cultivated is largely re- 
sponsible for its popularity during 
late years. It is indeed one of the 
easiest cultivated of theclean cultural 
crops. If planted on a level or slight- 
ly below the level, as they should be, 
on well-drained upland, they can be 
cultivated almost entirely without 


hoe labor, and it is the hoe labor on 
the farm we must eliminate. The 
weeder and section harrow are indis- 
pensible in the cultivation of pea- 
nuts. These implements should be 
started almost as soon as the seed 
are planted. At least, after the first 
rain upon the planted field. A weed- 
er, with the teeth kept sharp does 
fine work on light sandy land, but on 
heavier soil the harrow must be used. 
Both should be run diagonally across 
the rows, and never parallel. Care 
should be used to keep the teeth clear 
of trash and stubble, or the stand will 
be injured. 
Rush Cultivation 


UST as the young plants are com- 

ing through the soil (or in the 
double) they are quite tender and 
the harrow and weeder should not be 
used at this time. But once the 
plants are up and the tap-root well 
established, they are not easily pulled 
up, and the cross cultivation may be 
done without much injury. This ear- 
ly cultivation cannot be emphasized 
too strongly because it is within the 
first month or six weeks that grass 
and weeds do their damageto the pea- 
nut crop. If kept clean during this 
time the grass and weeds do very lit- 
tle damage later. 

If the peanut crop is allowed to get 
very grassy it never gets over it, even 
if thoroughly cleaned later. There 
are numerous cultivators, both sin- 
gle and double, which do excellent 
work on this crop and if used fre- 
quently there is no excuse for allow- 
ing the crop to get real grassy. On 
very light soils the grass and pea- 
nuts may be covered up with the cul- 
tivator, while both are young, and the 
peanuts will come out in a few days. 

hould a packing rain fall while the 
young plants are covered up the 
weeder run over the field will break 
the crust and the peanuts will come 
through, leaving the grass. This 
would not work on stiff heavy soil, 
and should never be practiced except 
in extreme cases. 

The slogan of all peanut farmers--- 
and others as_ well---should' be 
“Rush the weeders and cultivators 
while the crop is young.’”’ In order 
to do this a man planting a large 
acreage should never plant them all 
at the same time, but spread them 
out over several weeks, so as to have 
several ages. T. E. BROWNE. 

West’ Raleigh, N. C. 


A PLAN FOR HOLDING HILLSIDE 
LANDS 


Plenty of Humus and Broad Terraces 
Will Usually Do the Work 


CCASIONALLY I run up against 

a man who does not believe in 
terracing land, but advocates humus 
only. 

Now this is good, but in my opin- 
ion if the farmers in the hill country 
of North Alabama were to lay aside 
the terrace it would be but a question 
of a very short time when our hill 
land would need to be set in grass 
and turned into pasture. 

Now I am not fighting the humus 
question, neither am I fighting pas- 
tures; I am merely advocating a plan 
whereby it is easier to hold our hill 
lands and at the same time build 
them up. We have enough waste 
land for pastures, and it makes good 
ones. Now I admit if our tillable hill 
lands become so run down as to not 
produce at least 20 or 25 bushels of 
corn per acre or 300 pounds lint cot- 
ton, and we fail to make such land 
produce any more, it is high time 
such lands were seeded to grass and 
put in pasture. 

Now I have a plan which I believe 
will build up the waste places and 
bring the most worn out lands (so- 
called) into a high state of produc- 
tion in a very few years. The plan is 
as follows: 

Sow to oats, preferably in the fall, 
but if this cannot be done sow in the 
spring. If the land is so exhausted 
that it will not make oats large 
enough to harvest, turn them under 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


at harvesting time and sow the land 
to a mixture of cowpeas and sorghum 
seed, letting this crop grow until the 
first frost, then turning the ‘whole 
mass, peavines, sorghum and all, un- 
der and seed to rye and vetch, wheat 
and vetch, or any winter cover crop, 
About the 15th of May the following 
year turn this rye, wheat, or what- 
ever is growing on the land under, 
using a chain on your alow to drag 
this rye down so as to cover it all 
well with soil. Let stand until about 
June 15, then seed to cowpeas broad- 
cast, using about 306 pounds 16 per 
cent acid phosphate per acre. Mow 
the peavines for hay and turn the 
stubble in the fall, sowing in’ wheat 
and a winter legume, using again 300 
pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 
per acre. The next spring, being 
the second spring since we commenc- 
ed on this field, turn this crop under, 
using again 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate. Harrow and pulverize after 
this very often until time to plant cot- 
ton, then put about 300 pounds guano 
analyzing 9-2-4 per acre, and plant 
to cotton absolutely level, make no 
bed whatever, and I will almost guar- 
antee a bale per acre, provided good 
seed and good cultivation are used. I 
forgot to say lay your lands absolute- 
ly on a level and every time you turn 
the land throw the furrow slices to- 
wards the center of the land, and by 
the time you are ready to plant the 
land to cotton you will have a good 
system of Mangum terraces. Sup- 
pose we try the above, brother farm- 
ers, what do you say? 
Horton, Ala. W. E. AVERY. 





Cheaper Breight Rates on Lime 


N PURSUANCE of their policy of 
helpfulness in the development of 
agriculture in the territory traversed 
by their lines, the management of the 
Southern Railway Company and asso- 
ciated companies in the spring of 
1912 made a thorough investigation 
of the use of lime in its various forms 
on different types of soils. The 
views of many of the leading experts 
in charge of experimental stations 
and in agricultural colleges were ob- 
tained by personal interviews and 
correspondence. Results of this in- 
vestigation, which showed conclu- 
sively that a large proportion of the 
soils of the South would be improved 
by the use of lime, were embodied in 
an illustrated circular, hundreds of 
thousands of copies of which were 
distributed among the farmers of the 
South. At the same time the freight 
rates on ground limestone for use on 
soils were revised, being made ex- 
tremely low. Further than this, the 
Companies, through their Department 
of Farm Improvement Work, are con- 
stantly advising farmers as to the use 
of lime and giving them information 
as to where it can be obtained. In 
some localities it has been found that, 
although there are conveniently lo- 
cated deposits of limestone, farmers 
who use either burnt limestone or 
ground rock must ship it for long dis- 
tances. In all such cases efforts are 
made to encourage the working of 
these deposits. 

It is the hope of the management 
that the result of their policy will be 
to make it possible for every farmer 
along their lines who needs lime for 
his farm to obtain it. 

Tv. 0. PLUNKETT. 
Manager Department of Farm Im- 
ment Work. 


‘ditorial Comment: We are glad 
to note this evidence of cooperation 
on the part of the railways. We are 
reliably informed that at a number 
of points ground limestone is being 
put on the cars at such a price, in 
connection with the reduced freight 
rate, that it may be laid down on the 
farm at from $1.50 to $2 a ton. Of 
course at these prices it can in many 
cases be used profitably. 





We congratulate you on your editorial on 


progressive legislation needed by the farmers 
of the South. God hasten the day when the 
farmers will open their eyes.—Wannamaker 


& Sons; St. Matthews, S. C. 
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SOME TEST FARMS RESULTS IN 1913 





The Average Yields on These Farms Were Double Those of the 


State as a Whole, While the Net Profits Indicate the Soundness 


of the Methods Followed 





By Pres. Andrew M. Soule, Ga. State College of Agriculture 


farms conducted by the Central 

of Georgia Railway in coopera- 
tion with the State College of Agri- 
culture has been completed. This re- 
port is much more gratifying than 
the one presented for 1912. The fig- 
ures are based on careful observation 
and accurate records of all the essen- 
tial factors concerned in the cost of 
crop production. 

Twelve farms were operated in 
1912 and 11 in 1913. Three of the 
farms were in Alabama and the bal- 
ance in Georgia. The number of 
acres cultivated in 1912 was 337; in 
1913, 396.5. Fhe total value of the 
crop in-1912 was $11,782,74; in 
1913, $16,933.55. The total cost of 
making the crop in 1912 was $7,481.- 
81; in 1913, $8,150.82. Allowing 
$990.00 for rent in 1912 and $1,447,- 
25 in 1913, the net profit for 1912 
was $3,310.93, and for 1913, $7,335.- 
48. Notice that the profits were 
twice as great in 1913 as in 1912. 
The average gross receipts per acre in 
1913 were $22.15; the average net 
receipts per acre, $18.50. The per- 
centage of gross profit on the value of 
the land was 80 per cent; and the 
percentage of net profit on the value 
of the land, 67 per cent. 

The following table as prepared by 
Mr. J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, 
of the Central of Georgia Railway, 
will prove of great interest to Geor- 
gia farmers. The supervision of the 
test farms was in the immediate 
charge of Mr. T. G. Chastain, Agri- 
culturist of the railway. This table 
shows the total value of the crop, the 
cost of the crop and the income. 


F NOTHER year’s work on the test 


Total value of the crop.........-.. $16,933.55 
Cost of the crop:— 
WAT IBDOR 6-0 ee ces $2,342.08 
Horse labor ........- 1,306.93 
Fertilizer .........6 2,036.96 
Harvesting ....cce0% 1,529.80 


Seed, marketing, gin- 
ning, ties and bag- 


WNENEE: <5 0 050-0 orb 0 0°6 935.05 
$8,150.82 
Income :-——- 
Rent. .2..5% $1,447.25 
PPOnt: 6455 7,335.48 
— $8,782.73 





$16,933.55 $16,933.55 


In the production of the crop hand 
labor amounted to $2,342.08; horse 
labor to $1,306.93; the fertilizers 
cost $2,036.96; harvesting $1,529.80; 
and seed, marketing, ginning, ties 
and bagging, $935.05. Observe that 
man labor was greatly in excess of 
the horse labor, and while this diffi- 
culty cannot be obviated for some 
time to come, the increased use of 
horses and mules with an adequate 
number of large implements will re- 
duce this item materially. Man la- 
bor is always expensive and accounts 
in some measure for the cost of pro- 
ducing many of the crops grown on 
our Southern farms. Therefore, 
while a most gratifying result as to 
profit has been obtained on these test 
farms, this item should be borne in 
mind by all farmers and emphasis 
laid on stressing horse labor and les- 
sening man labor. 

Fertilizers also cost a good deal of 
money and represent one of the great 
outlays in producing our principal 
farm crops. While the condition of 
our soils is such as to make the use 
of fertilizers essential, a much bet- 
ter return will follow their use if the 
land is properly rotated and built. up 
through the turning under of green 
crops and the return to the soil of an 
adequate supply of yard manure re- 
sultant from feeding the proportion- 
ate number of livestock each year 
which every farm might reasonably 
be expected to maintain. These de- 


fects in practice are called to the at- 
tention and emphasized because they 
offer means by which the profit on 
our lands may be considerably in- 
Notice that in making up 


creased, 


the statement of profit a liberal item 
for rent has been allowed, and that 
even after this factor is taken out the 
profit is still very gratifying. 


Oats and Peas Are Moneymakers 


F THE various crops grown on the 

test farms cotton made the largest 
profit, though oats and corn showed 
up to very good advantage. Of the 
area in the test farms 140 acres 
were devoted to cotton with an av- 
erage yield of 370 pounds of lint, 
which is about twice the average of 
that obtained in the states in ques- 
tion. The net profit on the cotton 
on the basis of the above yield was 
$23.41 an acre. This shows that 
when it is properly handled that it af- 
fords one of the most renumerative 
crops which can be grown in the 
South, and it is for this particular 
reason that every farmer should now 
arrange to diversify his crops as com- 
pletely as possible and so place him- 
self in position to grow cotton advan- 
tageously and at a profit even under 
the changed conditions which the boll 
weevil invasion is sure to bring 
about. 

In this connection it is important 
to emphasize the fact that where oats 
are followed with peas as large a 
profit per acre may be obtained as 
from the cultivation of cotton. The 
combination crop will build up soil 
more rapidly than corn alone, and, 
therefore, emphasis should be laid on 
the growth of oats and peas. The 
reasons are obvious. The winter oat 
grows admirably in the territory in 
question and peavines gather nitro- 
gen out of the air under rational 
management and help to build up the 
land. On the 58 acres of the test 
farms devoted to oats and followed 
by peas, the average profit from oats 
was found to be $18.00 per acre, and 
from the peavine hay $7.92 per acre, 
making a total profit of $25.92 per 
acre or a larger cash return than was 
obtained from cotton. The figures 
obtained on the test farms as to the 
cost of crop production are very in- 
teresting and instructive as_ well. 
Oats and peas were produced at a 
cost of $26.18 per acre; cotton at a 
cost of $30.24. In this respect it is 
worthy of note that the hand labor 
per acre on cotton was $8.12, and on 
the crop of oats and hay combined, 
$3.99. 


Improved Methods Pay 


HE citations above demonstrate 

that under good methods of man- 
agement vast areas of land in Georgia 
and Alabama which are now not 
producing a reasonable profit can be 
made not only more productive, but 
operated to great advantage by the 
owner. The railway in the case of 
the test farms under discussion sim- 
ply guaranteed the owners against 
loss provided they would follow the 
methods of practice advised by the 
College. In view of these insur- 
mountable facts the contention on 
the part of many farmers that the so- 
called agricultural scientist is a mere 
theorist will no longer hold water. 
The farm demonstrators in Georgia 
have shown that an ordinary farmer 
who follows the advice and methods 
suggested by them can increase the 
yield of his crops of corn and cotton 
about three times over that of the 
average of the State. Objection was 
raised that this work was carried on 
on an acre basis. To meet this sit- 
uation the Central of Georgia Rail- 
way undertook to establish test farms 
of a considerable acreage. In some 
instances they totalled not over 30 
acres, and in others as high as 50. 
The figures speak for themselves and 
show that beyond any question of 
doubt the same proportionate results 
can be obtained on large as on small 
areas. 






























































THEN LISTEN! You can have it 


if you will put your name and address on a 
postal card today and mail it to us at once. We will 
put you in your own, quick-paying business where you 
will make $5 to $20 a day. Youcan do it just the same 
as our other men. Here are some late reports: Cable, 
of Wyo., writes: “Made $27.00 in 2 hours.” Bryant, 

. of Colo., made $16.00 _ in 6 hours, 
Evans of Miss., says: “Made $15.75 
last Tuesday.” Perry, of Ky 
**Made $50.00 in 2 days.” Hun- 
dreds of actual, bona fide Tetters like 
these on file. 

, Now is your chance to get out of the 
“time clock” line and the *‘pay en- 
velope”’ a Be a one minute 
photographer. New business—tre- 
mendous opportunities—the world for 
your field—travel or at home—all or 
spare time--big, quick, clean profits 
at private houses, parties, picnics, on 
the street, in thesmall towns, in great 
cities, at fairs, carnivals, conventions, 
ayer street parades, erica 
meets, etc., etc.,— [XPERIENCE 
NEEDED—Profits begin at once—first 
day— first minute —and 
500%. on Every Sale. Don’t delay 
—don't wait — act — write at once 
for complete free information about 


The “MANDEL” .-| 
Post Card Machine 


new invention—wonderful machine, that takes, finishesand deliversfi 
out original post card photos (also button pictures) at the rate of bmn: he Sect. 
the spot where you take them. W: al, new, phot hic process—startling—sensational— 


Photos Direct on Post Cards 
Without Plates, Films, Printing or Dark Room 


Machine is everything in one—a complete portable post card ler 

arrests attention, compels immediate order from every onlooker. Small capital po ag 
of supplies that come to he with outtit practically gives you back entire investment—and you have 
the business clear and fully established, You begin making money the same day the ontfit arrives. 
immediate sales—immediate profits, If you are sincere and really want to make is year— 
DO NOT DELAY-=—show us that you are in earnest—that 790 mean business. We will show you how 
to get the money. Write NOW—AT ONOCE—INFORMATION IS FREE, Address either office. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE.COMPANY 


625, Ferrotype Bullding, Dept. 5252 Public Bank 
CHIcAcOo,1LL penal wew YORK NY.” 
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We stick to our friends ’cause they treat us right! 
Don’t we? If one of ’em turns us a mean trick, 
we quit ’em. Don’t we? Unless my opinion’s 
second class, it’s much like that with tools. We 
farm folks need our farm tools like we need friends 
when we collide with trouble. I like tools that 
stick like true friends, an’ that’s why I like 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farm and Garden Tools 


They stick, They stick ‘cause they've the stuff in 'em that 
Price makes friends. Why, I wouldn't any more think of buyin’ 





ti F ; : Meira 

Hey $1.00 any other kind of tools than I'd think of livin’ in a city 
Fork: oe missin’ the blossoms and forgettin’ there’s a moon. 
Frice ere’s a power of reason in just the fact that no Keen 


Kutter tool ever went back on me—an’ if that wa'n'tenough, 
the Simmons people give their dealers leave to hand back 
the price any time J say so—any time you say 80. 


Yoon 


. 
Boythe 
EGD380 

Price $1.25 
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You need this instructive 
Write For It Today book. It will help you 
to save money and trouble. Contains beautiful 
illustrations of attractively painted homes; 
shows floor plans, gives full information 
how to select the right colors; also par- 
ticulars for painting roofs, barns, 
buggies, wagons, implements, re- 
finishing woodwork, and floors, decor- 
ating walls, etc. 
Pee Gee Paints are sold in your town. If 
you don't know the Pee Gee dealer, ask us. 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON AT ONCE or drop us a 405 
postal card for FREE paint book and advice. Sy 8 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO.., Incorporated Le 


Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 








In nearly = 


every place there is a 
dealer who displays the Hamilton, 
Brown trade-mark. When you 
need shoes go to that store—it Is 
headquarters for the best shoe value 
in your town, 


Hamilton, Brown 
hoes 


.ook well, fit well and wear well. They 
have a reputation for service that comes 
out of the extra quality put into them. 
Every pair represents more than one- 
hundred cents on the dollar in shoe value. 


You can get any kind of a Hamilton, 
Brown Shoe you want, for any pur- 
pose, and for any member of the 
family,in all styles and sizes and prices. 


Hamilton,Brown 
Shoe Company 
St. Louis— 
Boston 



























We will give you a 
new Whip—FREE 


If you find a Red Rawhide 
3 Center Whip that hasn’t a 
rawhide center all the way 
through. 
Red Rawhide Gives 
Long Service d 
Our Whips have style combined # 





with_real whip workmanship. 
Buy Red Rawhide Center Whips 
of your dealer and don’t buy 
any other kind. If he doesn’t » 
handle them, write us today, ; 
giving hisname andaddress. 


UNITED STATES WHI 
Westfield, 
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Cieveland, Ohio 








does 

Severe Duty—<°St 
meg, Dhase the steadiness 
EA of Heer Double Opposed 
mv Engine. Most econom- 
ical engine on the 
market—fuel, oil and up- 
keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
wae be ty hard too, 
rite today for catalog. 

Heer Engine Co.,45ESt., Portsmouth, 0. 
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gE SPOSITION 

50) 1915 SAN FRANCISCO 1915 
Send now tor the first Official View Book of the World's Greatest Fair, 
engi eget 


grounds. City map and illustrated guide 
jhe Two Books Seat Prapad ler Ste. ° 





PACIFIC DISTRIBUTING C0250 Sales Bidg.. San Francings 





When writing advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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SAVING THE CRIMSON CLOVER 
AND OAT HAY 


Mr. Broome’s Experience Should Be 


of Value to Many Southern Farm- 
ers Just at This Season 


HE season is here for cutting and 

curing crimson clover and oats 
for hay, and many are growing the 
crops together for the first time, and 
many who have been growing it have 
not learned as yet the best stage at 
which to cut, or the proper method 
of curing. 

In my opinion there is no forage 
more relished by horses, mules and 


| cattle, than crimson clover and oat 


hay, cut at the right stage and pro- 
perly cured. At least I have never 
fed anything that my stock seem to 
like so well. I am now feeding hay 
of last year’s crop to my work stock, 
and there is nothing else that I can 
place before them that will tempt 
them away fromit. I have tried good 
clean shelled oats, with and without 
wheat, corn, and cottonseed meal, 
corn and corn fodder, peavine and 
sorghum hay, but these all remain 
practically untouched until the oat 
and clover hay is cleaned up, and if 
given their fill of it the shelled oats 
will be left lying in the trough. This 
I have observed on several occasions 
this spring and for several seasons. 

The proper time to cut is when the 
clover is in full bloom. Do not wait 
until the bloom begins to lose its 
crimson hue, and the seed begin to 
the plant is then growing 
woody and is not palatable, and not 
so well relished, besides it may prove 
a dangerous food cut at this stage on 
account of the hairs on the seed pods 
forming hair balls in the intestines. 

In my opinion, it is a remarable 
ecincidence that when the clover is 
at the right stage to cut for hay the 
oats, if they are of the red rust-proof 
variety, and sown with the clover, 
are at the stage when made into hay 
are more palatable and more relished 


| by both work stock and cattle than 
| when cut at any 


subsequent time. 
Yet I have seen farmers ruin a fine 
hay crop by waiting for the oats to 
get in the dough state before cutting, 
the clover then being woody, unpal- 
atable and dangerous when fed. 
Another error that is frequently 
made is in housing too early after 
This is an error I frequent- 


mouldy, dusty hay unfit for feed. It 
moulds and gets dusty very quickly if 
care is not used in curing before 


| housing. 


The crop is usually ready for the 
mowing machine from the first to 


| 10th of May, in North Carolina and 
| South Carolina, owing to seasons and 
| locality. So 


along about this time 
watch the clover patch and take the 
time to cut.at the right time. Begin 
in the morning after dew is off and 
if the weather is warm and sunny 
rake into windrows the afternoon of 


| next day, and then on the day follow- 
| ing pile into cocks about four feet in 


diameter at base and four or five feet 
high and in a manner to shed water 
as much as possible, and let remain 
until cured, if the weather is airy 
and sunny it will be ready to put in 
the barn in four to five days after be- 
ing cocked. Before hauling in open 
up the cocks a few hours beforehand 
so as to dry off any external moisture 
that may be in the interior or base of 
the pile. If rain threatens before 
the hay is sufficiently cured to come 
in just hold your nerve. If it rains 
the sun will shine again and you will 
have the opportunity to lay it out and 
still have good hay, but if you put it 
in the barn too early you will ruin it 
unless you have plenty room _ to 
spread it. I have had heavy rains on 
it before it was raked, at another 
time while in the windrow, and at an- 
other time while in cocks. TI dried it 
out before hauling in and it was still 
the best feed I had. 


As a rule farmers lose more feed 
by taking it into the barn before it is 
properly cured, in order to protect it 
from a threatening shower, than the 
shower would damage. 

The point is, cut at the right time 
and cure well before storing, and you 
will have the best feed that can be 
grown. T. J. W. BROOME. 

Monroe, N. C. 








WHERE THE BIG PROFIT IS 


A Perfect Pack and Efficient Grading 
Make Sales Certain 

VERYONE in the produce busi- 

ness, either as grower, shipper or 
wholesale or retail merchant, knows 
of the fame of the California pack. 
They will tell you how the progressive 
truck growers out that way handle 
their packing and grading with such 
distinguished success that their pro- 
ducts bring good prices when home- 
grown stuff half way across the con- 
tinent is a drug on the market. 

But as a matter of fact the Cali- 
fornia truck growers are not so much 
more expert in the matter of packing 
than other truck growers. A great 
part of their fame is due to the Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Union. This com- 
pany is in the business of buying pro- 
duce, grading and packing it and 
selling it. The profit is made in the 
grading and packing. It is a rich 
profit. Guy D. Hufford, Superintend- 
ent of the Union, told me recently 
that the company figures on making 
about 25 per cent on its purchases: 
It is not a cheap company and does 
not pretend to handle produce on a 
narrow margin. It is a company em- 
ploying high-salaried experts and it 
proposes to have ample renumeration 
for the work it does. 

This company has 54 packing 
houses, most of which are in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles. It handles 
about 9,000 cars of produce of all 
serts a year. It employs a sales force 
so well in touch with market condi- 
tions that for the most part the stuff 
is sold by telegraph before the car 
door is sealed in California. On cer- 
tain stuff the Union is strong enough 
to tell the buyers what the price is 
and absolutely fix the market. Its 
goods always have the preference if 
the market is slightly crowded be- 
cause the Union’s stuff is sure to be 
properly graded and to measure up 
to the most discriminating standard 
of-*fancy””. 

In the years in which it has been 
in business the California Vegetable 
Union has acquired a credit rating 
unexcelled in the produce world. It 
knows no unprofitable seasons. The 
hated commission merchant and the 
suspected broker are its humble ser- 
vants. It has myriad eyes to watch 
them and the loss of its ‘‘account”’ is 
a blow that carries more than the fi- 
nancial loss. The raiiroads pay its 
claims for losses and overcharges 
without suit, because it has the evi- 
dence to back them up and it controls 
sufficient tonnage to make its de- 
mands law. Its traffic experts can 
tell the sales manager at any hour of 
the day or night where its trains of 
refrigerated cars are on their way 
across the continent. If anything 
goes wrong with a single car the 
Union knows within an hour what 
happened and who is at fault. 

This organization can get more for 
California tomatoes on the New York 
market than the growers of New York 
State. Why? Because the Californ- 
ia ‘‘pack’’ is better and the trade 
knows that so far as commission mer- 
chants and retailers are concerned to- 
matoes are made to sell. Uniformity 
of size and perfection in the grading 
make a difference in the salability of 
the product. 

But the interesting thing about all 
this is that nothing this company does 
is impossible for farmers to do. It 
ought to belong to the farmers. In- 
stead of that it has made so much 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


money and its business is so certain 
that it can borrow money sufficiently 
cheaply to lend it to farmers at a 
higher rate of interest and actually 
conduct a banking business in con- 
nection with the sale of produce, 
That is because it is in the businegg 
of selling brains; brains applied to 
produce. 

Here is the sure road to prosperity 
for the truck grower; a fancy pack 
and an organization that will make 
all of his selling agents his salaried 
employes and the. railroad his ser- 
vant. This result is going to be ob- 
tained, because it is the only sane 
way to conduct the business of truck 
farming. The question is whether 
it can be done with the farmers of 
today, or whether it is a task for a 
quarter of a century, during which 
more little red school houses will 
have to be built. 

CHESTER T. CROWELL. 

San Antonio, Texas. 





SOME FALSE IDEAS OF ECONOMY 


Supplies for the Farm Should be Pur. 
chased in a More Careful, Systema. 
tic Way 
AM no student of economy, nor do 

I propose to be an exponent of 
it, but after observing the methods 
and conditions on some of the farms 
in my locality, I feel that I can givea 
small hint in an economic direction. 

First, I want to take up the pre- 
vailing methods of purchasing sup- 
plies. I do this because, according 
to my way of thinking, a man must 
first learn to economize at home be- 
fore he can do so in his business. I 
will begin by asking a few questions, 
which are vitally important to an eco- 
nomic household. Is it best for a 
man to buy what he needs, periodi- 
cally, say once a month, froma 
wholesale dealer and save the worry 
and distraction of frequent and irreg- 
ular trips to town, and at the same 
time save the retail man’s profit, or 
is it best to buy what you need just 
any time you happen to think of it, 
by piecemeal in a _ hand-to-mouth 
way, and pay from 10 to 20 per cent 
more than you should? Of course all 
will agree that the former method ig 
the best. I know, however, of sev- 
eral families in this locality, who buy 
supplies as though they were next 
door to a grocery store. 

Now tell me, what does a farmer, 
living six miles from any base of sup- 
plies, look like, buying just enough 
for two or three days or even a week? 
I have asked the heads of some of 
these families why they did things on 
such a scale, and almost invariably 
the answer has been that if things 
were bought in quantity they would 
be wasted. Right here is where that 
false idea comes in. 

These people are trying to remedy 
a bad evil by substituting a worse one 
for it. They are tearing up the or- 
ganization of their working force by 
trips to town, and at the same time 
losing money by buying in small 
quantities. All this could be avoid- 
ed by a well planned purchase, once 
a month at a wholesale price, and a 
little trouble in caring for the gro- 
ceries after they are bought. 

Another poor idea of economy that 
I find is that it is more profitable to 
use an old implement just as long as 
it sticks together, than to buy a new 
one. This one idea I believe, has 
more to do with the poor tillage and 
small profits on some of our farms 
than anything else. In this part of 
the South nearly all of our labor is 
Negro labor. I'll not. try to give a de- 
scription of the Negro’s disposition 
toward work, for I believe every 
farmer knows that. I will say this 
much, however, that if you give a 
Negro a good sharp plow that he will 
give you good results, providing he 
is a steady worker; but as soon as he 
has to exert himself a bit to hold that 
plow in the ground, there’s where the 
good work stops. 

E. M. STICKNEY. 

Demopolis, Ala. 
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Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from “Sunny 
Home Farm” 


By A. L, French 








T HAS been proven time and again 
| that a dusty bed is very detri- 
mental to the health of hogs. It is 
seldom indeed that the bedding 
should go more 
than one week 
without renew- 
ing, especially 
where quite a 
number of hogs 
bed _ together. 
Don’t neglect 
this matter 
when the rush 
of summer 
work is on. And 
don’t forget 
either to keep 
salt, coal and 





MR. FRENCH 
wood ashes before the hogs at all 
times. 


ses * * 


Don’t let the straw stack bottoms 
lay around all summer until a large 
amount of the rotted straw has blown 
away and the most of the plant food 
has been leached from the balance. 
We fork these bottoms over, making 
low flat piles of the partly rotted 
straw. Let it lie in this condition 
for a week or ten days, then haul out 
and spread on the grass land. 

xs = 


Where hogs are kept or many dogs 
there is liable to be more or less fleas. 
Don’t be pestered with the miserable 
things all summer. Get a can of 
some good disinfectant, ‘‘Zenoleum,” 
“Kreso,’? Minor’s Fluid,’ ‘‘Chloro 
Naptholeum,” or any of the others,) 
and a two-dollar bucket spray pump. 
Clean the hogs’ quarters thoroughly, 
then use this preparation as a spray 
(one part of dip to 60 of water) and 
it is better to strain some thin white- 
wash and mix with the spray mate- 
rial. Give the hogs a good dose of 
the spray also—without the white- 
wash, of course. Then kill all of the 
dogs on the place save one and dip 
that one thoroughly in the same 
preparation. P. S.—lIf that lone dog 
is not of more account than the ma- 
jority of dogs, you had better kill 
him also, and save the trouble of 
dipping him. This treatment will 
rid your premises of fleas, provided 
they are not in the dwelling, and a 
good spraying of the floors of the 
house will send them out of there on 
the jump. 

* * 

Right after the next rain is the 
time to drag the road on which the 
farm borders. You can make a good 
drag out of two sawed fence posts 
or a couple of 4x4’s if you can’t do 
better. This drag, pulled straight, is 
one of the finest tools for leveling 
your uneven land also. 

* * a 

In planting soy beans great care 
should be exercised that the seed be 
dropped at the right depth. Two 
inches I consider the limit on stiff 
clay land and one and a half inches 
is perhaps a better depth, under or- 
dinary conditions of soil on such 
land. With sandy land another inch 
in depth is permissible. 

When the soil is not in the finest 
condition, we want a press wheel to 
follow on the row to aid in setting 
the soil firmly about the seed; but it 
pays big to have the soil in just the 
best condition possible when seeding 
to this crop. Our best stands are 
usually obtained when the seed is 
dropped with the corn planter, and 
we plant the bulk of our crop with 
this machine, using four-foot, two- 
horse planter and doubling the rows 
so that they are two feet apart. The 
crop can then be cultivated two or 
three times with one-horse cultivator, 
going once in the row, and this culti- 
vation will certainly pay»under ordi- 
nary weather conditions. 

We try always to go over the land 
with the weeder just before the plants 





appear above ground, killing, by this 
means, the first crop of grass, and 
providing a dirt blanket that con- 
serves moisture. 

*= * * 

This year will be the best time you 
will ever have to get the boys to start | 
a bank account. Let each farm boy 
in the South have a share of the crop 





raised, or some part of the livestock 
—enough, when carefully handled, to | 
provide for his personal expenses— 
and we will have less of the farm 
boys leaving their homes. 

The boys, while acquiring some in- 
dependence of spirit, because of hav- 
ing their own money to use, will be 
learning valuable lessons in business 
practice and personal economy. Of 
course the father and mother will ad- 
vise with the boy concerning the ex- 
penditure of his bank balance, but 
under any condition the boy will 
spend less money when he has full 
control of a certain amount than he 
will if it be doled out to him by piece- 
meal. Then when the boys are 13 or 
14 years of age take them into the 
farm partnership, discuss the busi- 
ness with them, and let them see 
how money comes, or don’t come. By 
this means, we will raise a crop of 
business farmers—one of the greatest 
needs of the times. 

x * ® 


It is one of the saddest sighis to 
me to see one boy after another leave 
the old home and the father be left 
at last alone, depending upon hired 
labor to keep the home going. How 
much better to observe sturdy sons 
taking up the burdens of farm man- 
agement and work as the father’s 
powers fail, and the farm family go 
on generation after generation, love 
for the soil growing more intense as 
the generations pass. . 

es * 

How about that cleaning-up time 
you were figuring on for this summer, 
isn’t it about due? Just go out and 
look around. How many old ‘‘shacks’”’ 
have you in the back yard that are of 
no earthly account. Do you see any 
piles of old rubbish that will look 
better when changed into ashes? 
Don’t the fence need a new straining 





MORE MONEY FOR YOUR GRAIN 


OU want a thresher that will thresh clean from the 
straw—that will give more bushels—and make 
your seed command a higher price. If you want to 


secure the utmost from your grain crop, thresh it with 


A FRICK GRAIN THRESHER 


The Frick Threshers are the most dependable, thorough 
Paley — building big farm machinery for years, ’ 
juilt in 1876 is still being run today. That’s the way we i achi Py . 
threshers are built in all sizes. There is the eclipse No 4 Gat sae ee Pere 
4 to 6 H.P, with a capacity of 30 to 50 bushels per hour. It tiWasice ane Hicdte 
oughly cleans wheat, oats, rye and buckwheat, It weighs put 2 tod ate eae 
There is our big “Landis Eclipse’’—a combination of everything good in threwtar, 
You'll find we have just the machine you need. Hundreds of farmer at Maes 
nothing but Frick Machines. One man writes, ‘‘The No. 4 did Satteek oe mag 
every way—has the best reputation of any thresher that ever mashed pl 
Mitchell or Yancey counties.’’ Easy terms—Special discount for en 
Traction and Portable Engines, Saw mills. 
a thresher, 


threshers built today. 
An old 6 H.P, Frick Engine 


L cash, Steam 
Don’t take any chances in buying 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write us for our free illustrated catalogue, giving full information and get our 
é e zg 


price. It'll pay you to do this, Our catalogue shows why. Send for it today! 


THE 
Frick Company, 


Southern Depesitory 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Factory, WAYNESBORO, PA, 








Large stock carried at the prin- 
cipal machinery centers. 














post so it may be restretched? Tin 


cans and old pans and broken crock- | 
ery never come back to haunt one | 


when buried deeply, and crops grow 
fine over such graves. 
* * ® 


Has your wife been cross to you 
during the past week? If so, you know 
how badly she feels when you are 
cross with her. Hoeing in the garden 
is a fine thing to stave off family jars. 
Try it when a storm seems brewing. 





Which Kind of Plowing are You 
Doing ? 

MAN doing modern plowing will 

prepare as much land for planting 
corn by sunset Monday as he would 
have prepared a few years ago, 
by commencing Monday morning and 
plowing until sunset Saturday. Don’t 
believe it do you say? Well, let’s 
see. In days gone by the corn land 
was broken with a little coulter or 
“bull tongue” about as broad as four 
of your fingers. An acre a day with 
that plow ‘was a good day’s work. 
One plowing would not get the land 
in condition for planting and it had 
to be plowed twice before the corn 
was planted, and it took a man anda 
horse from Monday morning until 
Saturday night to prepare three acres 
for planting. Now a man takes a big 
turn plow, goes into a field and plows 
three acres a day, and he plows it a 
great deal deeper and pulverizes it 
more thoroughly than ever was done 
by the little “bull tongue” plow. It 
is true that the modern farmer adds 
a horse or two to the beam of his 
plow but he uses no more human la- 
bor than he did years ago. Yes, they 
are plowing six times faster than they 
did years ago. And the big turn 
plow cutting a wide, deep furrow is 
easier on the man than is the little 
“bull tongue” plow. We have tried 
both.---Monroe Enquirer. 





Although the first cost of Cortright Metal 

Shingles is no more than that of good wood 

shingles, there is no further cost—no trouble, no repairs— 

only the reasonable care you give the building itself, ‘The best 
pendence ae roof money can buy—the tightest roof, for no storm or fire can 
penetrate Cortright Metal Shingles—no condition of the elements affect them— 
me “ tin, Pour mos sides ct galvanized—the lightest roof—the handsomest 
roof, ny good mechanic can lay a Cortrigh seams, 
a Pia ae y ght roof—no solder, no fewest 


Cortright is the original and only PROVED Metal Shingl Look 
for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of <a hae ihaiateheabcomes 
Write for name of dealer near you. If we have no agent close by, we will send 
free samples, prices and full particulars direct to you. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 
58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 
160 N. Sth Ave., Chicago 














THE BEST FOR TWENTY YEARS 
————-THE BEST STILL————- 


Over 100,000 people will testify to their superiority over 
any other make. Raney Canner will save all your fruits 
and vegetables, supply your table and market with the 
finest class of canned goods in the world, and make you 
big profits. We tell you all about canning from Practical 
Experience. Write for our catalog and full information 
today. Itisfree. Don’t wait, NOW. 


THE RANEY CANNER CoO., 


Department 7. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

















Fireproof, Durable Send for free booklet 


A Easy to apply p (} Lf "Better Buildings" 


ROOFING 


+A Made from the well known APOLLO BEsT BLoom Galvanized Sheets, 
>) nd unexcelled for lasting service and satisfaction. APOLLO BEsT 

LOOM Galvanized Sheets are specially adapted for Culverts, Silos, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Roofing, Siding, and all forms of sheet met al work. 
Sold by weight by leading dealers everywhere. Accept no substitute. 


¢4 AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh. 





















COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs. Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need nocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 

“*I would rather have two p ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 

- horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, Tre Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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Make a record 
for yourself! 


An inexpensive Kodak 
will keep a permanent pic: 
ture record of your stock at 
different ages, the growth 
of crops, or the progress 
made in improving your 
farm. Kodak pictures this 
year will help you plan next 
year’s work. 

Kodaks, $6.00 and up. 

Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Catalogue free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


435 State Stree, RocnesTer, N. Y. 




















Ann Arbor press owners 
everywhere are baling more 
‘ at less expense and in less time than hay 
nae lers have ever expected. Write us for 
**Making Money from Hay” —learn how 





oon gi you a good big extra income baling alfalfa, 
‘vetch, cowpeas—all grasses. If you have no engine 
and do not care to get one, one of the Ann Arbor 
a presses will suit your ANN ARBOR 


Write today for booklet. MACHINE CO. 


\ 41 Broadway, 
sngteues 2 Ann Arbor, 
Ich. 


















































The General 
says: 

The dealer who offers you 
Certain-teed Roofing is the kind 
of dealer you can depend on for 
whatever you need in his line. 
He isn’t fooled by plausible roof- 
ing ‘‘tests’? any more than you 
are. This label on 


i Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


Means 15 years guaranteed service— 
and the responsibility of the world’s 
largest manufacturers is behind it—to 
protect both you and the dealer, 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg Co., world’s 
farpest roofing manufacturers, East St. 

uis, Ill, Marseilles, Ill, York, Pa, 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











FOUR RULES FOR A 
GOOD SPORTSMAN 


I. When you play a game, always 
wish and try to win, otherwise your 
opponent will have no fun; but never 
wish for victory so much that you 
cannot be happy without it. 


II. Seek to win only by fair and 
lawful means according to the rules 
of the game, and this will leave you 


without bitterness toward your op- 
ponents or shame before others, 
III. Take pleasure in the game 


even though you do not obtain the 
victory, for the purpose of a game is 
not merely to win, but to find joy and 
strength in trying. 

IV. If you obtain the victory which 


you have desired, think more of your 
good fortune than of your own skill. 
This will make you grateful and 


ready to share with others the honors 
bestowed upon you, and truly this is 


both reasonable and profitable, for it 
is but little that any of us would win 
in this world were not our fortunes 


better than our deserts.—Henry Van 
Dyke. 











SIX GOOD AND SUFFICIENT 
REASONS 


Telling in Their Own Words Why Six 
Girls Joined the Canning Clubs 


Is 


HY I enrolled as a club member? 

Through respect for my teacher, 
and a desire to earn my own pin 
money, and last and foremost a de- 
sire for an education. 

After having obtained information 
from the County and State Directors 
as to what had been accomplished, I 
thought I perhaps might do as well. 

o 2: 
Li 


I enrolled as a club member that I 
might learn more of the garden and 
canning work; that I might learn the 
secret of canning and preserving and 
be able to supply the table with 
fruits and vegetables that would oth- 
erwise be wasted. G. Q. 


Tt, 


One day as I was sitting in my 
country school studying my lessons a 
lady walked in and told our teacher 
that she was agent for Canning Clubs 
in our county. 

She was a pretty lady. and I fell 
in love with her. She told us what 
the girls of other counties were do- 
ing. I had always wanted to earn 
some money at home and at the same 
time go to school. Now the time had 
come, so when she asked how many 
girls would join, I gave her my 
name, providing I could get the land. 
My mother gave me permission, so I 
sent the county agent my name, age 
and address. I was the only mem- 
ber at our school, but with the help 
of the county agent I got along fine. 

CO: 4, 
LV; 

My membership dates from the 
spring of 1912. I was induced to be- 
come a member because the work 
was new and appealed to me. My 
close observation of farm life led me 
to see how successfully I could put 
these instructions into practice. 

I enrolled in 1918, because the 
more I learned about the work the 
better I liked it and felt that it would 
benefit me in many ways, which it 
has, A. S. 

VV. 

Our county agent had a demon- 
stration of how to can in our vi- 
cinity, and through mere courtesy 
and also a desire for mingling with 
the other young folks, I attended, but 
without the least idea of becoming a 
member. When I reached there and 
began to look around I saw how in- 
terested the other girls were and I 
couldn’t help becoming interested. 
After listening to a talk from the 
county agent I resolved then and 
there to become a member. [I have 
been a member two years and have 
had splendid success, which has net- 
ted me a good profit each year. 

I have been very much interested 
and have gained lots of useful! in- 
formation that wiii prove to be of 


much value to me, as I have just mar- 
ried. 

I improved greatly in my writing, 
composition, etc., but not least, my 
crop netted me a sufficient sum to 
enable me to buy a trousseau. 

EB. H. 
VI. 

I had read a great many pieces 
about the Tomato Clubs in other 
counties, about how much a girl 
could make off of one-tenth an acre. 
I thought I would try it for one year, 
because my father and teacher want- 
ed me to. I will try it another year 
because I know more about it. 

Ge. GC, 
SUSIE V. POWELL. 
Jackson, Miss. 


A Corn Club Prize Winner 


AM a boy 12 years of age. I go 

to school every day, ‘except when 
I am sick, but I am not sick very 
often. I am a member of the Boys’ 
Corn Club of Chester County; have 
been for one year only, but I have 
sent my name to the Demonstration 
Agent for another year’s membership. 
I won first prize last year for rais- 
ing more corn, and at the least cost. 
I raised 75 bushels om one acre, and 
it cost me about 17 cents per bushel. 
I sent 10 ears of my corn to the 
county fair and won first prize. I 
also sent another 10 ears to the State 
fair at Columbia and won first prize, 
which was $75 in currency and a 
two-horse cultivator. I am _ very 
proud of my first year’s work in the 
club. 

My oldest brother, who is now past 
the age to be a member, worked 
two years, just after the club was 
organized in Chester County. He 
won first prize both years he was a 
member. He was fortunate enough 
to get to go to the Corn Exposition 
in 1913 free of charge. 

I hope each and every boy will take 
as much interest in the club as I 
have. JONAS CARPENTER. 

Lewis P. O., S. C. Route 1. 


A Blackberry Hunt 


ET me tell you of a blackberry 

hunt I went on with my sister, 
who lives on the farm. My sister, her 
husband, and two other families, and 
myself went. It took two wagons 
and one buggy to hold us all. There 
were about eight children from my 
size on down. I am 14. We went 
in the early morning, and traveled 
until dinner time. When we had 
stopped and put on a pot of coffee, 
we all started to hunt berries; we 
had come across a big patch of them. 
I had my bucket about half full. We 
were all talking so that I was not 
looking where I was putting my hand, 
and the first thing I know something 
was stinging me. I dropped my buck- 
et and ran screaming to the wagons. 
When I got there they put some salt 
on the stings. It relieved them some, 
but one side of my face was swollen. 
I found out afterward that I had 
stuck my hand in a Yellow Jacket’s 
nest, and after that I was very care- 
ful to be sure where I was putting 
my hand. ESTHER ADAIR. 

Hempstead, Waller Co., Texas. 











Mr. T. E. Brown, in charge of the 
Boys’ Corn Club Work in North Car- 
Olina, sends us this note: “I saw in 
a recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, an editorial reference to the 
fact that South Carolina is arranging 
to give scholarships to Clemson Col- 
lege as prizes, in the place of the free 
trip to Washington and cash prizes. 
We are making the same arrange- 
ment in this State. We have taken 
the matter up with Dr. Hill and with 
some of the organizations which have 
been giving prizes. So far, every one 
to whom we have mentioned the mat- 
ter, is in hearty accord with the plan 
and I really think a number of the 
counties are going to give a scholar- 
ship as a first county prize.” 
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WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Pang oid (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 
pan tae Standard the Wie na over for 27 years. Better 
jay than ever. pay double price for a good 
engine, or takea quar or doubtful one for any price 
when the WITTE costs g0 little and saves all risk? 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


5-Year Guaranty 
Direct from Factory to Users, for cash or on 
easy terms, at prices hitherto unheard of, for en- 
gines of these merits: ng-wearing, semi-steel, 
po pon ma cylinders, and four-ring pistons; all verti- 
valves; automobile ignition; spark shift for eas 
starting; variable speed; and others, without whic! 
no engine can now be high- de, I am simply shar- 
ng my manufacturin vantages with engine 
buyer-users—asking only one small factory profit. 
New Book Free a 
understand engine book in the busi- 
ness. Gives the ‘‘inside’’ of engine 
selling as well as manufacturing. 
Shows my liberal selling plans wit! 
complete price list. Write me your 
full address for my prompt reply. 
Gd. H. Witte, Witte Iron Wks. Co. 
2951 Prekl d Ave., Ki City, Mo. 
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FORCES SANITATION 


The trash pile, the garbage can, the 
mud hole in the back yard or front yard, 
do not harmonize with Republic Ornamental 
Wire Fence. Sunlight and fresh air can pass 
over every partof your premises unobstructed. 


REPUBLIC FENCE 
te Better Than the “Fly Swatter’’ 
It helps to correct the conditions that 
breed flies and disease. Does not hold mois- 
ture; does not decay. 
Bullt of Heavy Galvanized Wire 
Closely spaced, firmly woven. No other 
fence like it. Makes a life-time improve- 
ment—a daily delight. Costs so little 
you can’t afford to do without it, 
Fully guaranteed; many de- 
signs. Illustrated Catalog. 
REPUBLIC FENCE & GATE CO. 
45 Republic St., Norte Chicage, tl. 








Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 





but write toda for ben r big 
1914 catalog Lh ‘R. 


SEND NO MONE} 


Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at yoy so low boy rg oid 


astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
= can Rasa money pekiner orders for cblezols, 
ires, lamps, sundries, ete, from our bi 
some catalog. it’s free. It contains ‘combination e ffers” 
ioe re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle ES sirect toy 1 No or a 
irect to you. Noone elsecan 
LOW FACTORY PRICES? a het ed 
terms. You cannot afford to = a ableycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., . Dept.T 137, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















Give your shoulders 
room to move in 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Besure‘‘ShirleyPresident’’is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass. 








BALES HAT —= SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATED 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER | 
} 


XV. BREEDS OF CATTLE AND THEIR SPECIAL USES 








UR domestic cattle have a num- 
Q ber of more or less distant re- 

lations in various parts.of the 
world. The zebu, or sacred ox of 
India, is one; the yak of Tibet is an- 
other; the giant 
gaur of India, the 
largest and most 
untamable of all 
the tribe, is a 
third. Still oth- 
ers are the buffa- 
loes of Asia and 
Africa and_ the 
American bison. 
There was in ear- 
lier times a Euro- 
pean bison something like our Ameri- 
can species; and at least two or three 
species of wild cattle. From one of 
these (Bos primigenus) most of our 
larger breeds of cattle are believed 
te be descended. There are in some 
of the wooded parks of England still 
some wild white cattle believed to be 
directly descended from this primi- 
tive ox. It is probable that our Jer- 
sey and Guernsey cattle are descend- 
ed from a smaller species (Bos longi- 
frons); but as is the case with the 
horse, there are no records by which 
we can trace the breeds of today back 
to their ancestors of those early days, 
and the matter of descent is largely 
guesswork. The history of some of 
the breeds since the work of syste- 
matic selection and improvement be- 
gan is known; but before records 
were kept of that work, there was a 
long, long time during which we 
know little of what happened. 


MR. MILLER 


Three Types of Cattle 


HE breeds of cattle today fall into 

three general classes or groups. 
Two of these are classes very distinct 
from each other; the other class 
forms a sort of connecting link be- 
tween them. The three classes are: 
(1) Dairy cattle; (2) beef cattle; 
(3) dual-purpose cattle. To the first 
group belong the Jersey, Guernsey, 
Holstein-Friesian, Ayrshire. To the 
beef cattle group belong the Short- 
horn, the Hereford, the Aberdeen- 
Angus, and the Galloway. To the 
third class belong the Red Polls, the 
Devon, the Brown Swiss. These are 
the leading breeds of this country; 
in other lands other breeds are of 
importance, but they need not con- 
cern us here. 


The dairy breeds and the beef 


breeds differ fundamentally. Dairy 
cattle have been bred to produce 
milk; beef cattle to lay on flesh. 


Therefore, the dairy type is thin and 
angular, with wide-sprung ribs, large 
“barrel” or body, and scantily fleshed 
limbs. The beef type is square, 
blocky, compact, with sturdy, flesh- 
covered limbs. The two. pictures 
make clearer than could any brief ex- 
planation the difference between the 
two types. 

It will be seen at once, then, that 
the kind of cattle for the farmer to 
keep is determined, first of all, by 
the purpose for which he is keeping 
them. The man who keeps cows for 
their milk needs cows of the dairy 
type; the man who is feeding cattle 
for beef cannot afford to feed cattle 
of this type. Even if they can be 
made to put on as much flesh as 
would beef cattle—and animals not 
milking may do this—they will not 
make the plump, well rounded ani- 
mal or the high quality of beef the 
butcher wants. 





So the dairyman may find among 
almost all breeds a few animals 
which will give a good quantity of 
milk; but if he is at all wise, he will 
not take the trouble and risk of look- 
ing for such cows, but will get cattle 
of one of the dairy breeds at once, 
and thus make a fair yield of milk 
certain.. The beef-bred or dual-pur- 
pose animal that gives a good flow of 





milk usually requires more feed to 
produce that milk than does the well- 
bred dairy animal. She has inherited 
a tendency to put flesh on her ribs 
and to develop thick hams, and this 
the dairyman does not want. 


The Dairyman and His Cows 


T IS easy, then, for the dairyman 

to know that he needs cows of one 
of the dairy breeds; but it may not 
be easy for him to decide which 
breed. Here again special conditions 
and needs may make one breed best 
for one man and not for another. 

The most popular of all dairy 
breeds is the Jersey. This breed of 
cattle comes from the little Isle of 
Jersey in the English Channel. They 
are believed to be descended from an 
old French strain; but they have been 
carefully bred for milk and butter 
production for nearly 200 years, and 
since 1789 other cattle have not been 
allowed to land on the islands except 
for immediate slaughter. 

The Jersey is a small breed, very 
slender and graceful in appearance. 
The color ranges from black to light 
fawn or silver gray. They give milk 
very rich in butter-fat, and come as 
near as any breed to converting all 
their feed into milk. The cows are 
very gentle; but the bulls are likely 
to have bad tempers. The one objec- 
tion to the Jersey is that they are 
not as rugged and hardy as some oth- 
er breeds. 








The Guernsey comes from _ the 
Island of Guernsey, near Jersey, and | 
Guernseys are much like Jerseys in |} 
many respects. They are slightly 
larger, probably a little more hardy, 
and scarcely so graceful and dainty 
in appearance. 
producing ability they rival the Jer- 
sey. Where one of these breeds is a 
success, the other is likely to be; 
and there is no doubt that the twe 
have had a common ancestry and 
have been bred along much the same 
lines. 

Holstein-Friesian—or Holstein, as 
it is usually written—are different in 
many ways. They are much larger, 
the cows weighing 1,250 to 1,500 
pounds, against 750 to 900 for Jer- 
seys. They are black and white in 
color, of the true dairy type, but less 
finely formed than the Jersey. They 
are the greatest of all milk producers, 
many cows having given over 15,000 
pounds of milk in a single year. The 
milk is not as rich in butter-fat as 
that of the Jersey or Guernsey, test- 
ing from 38 to 4% per cent against 
41% to 6 per cent for the two latter 
breeds. In various contests held, the 
Holsteins have produced more milk 
than any other breed, but have been 
beaten a little by the Jerseys and 
Guernseys when it came to the cost 
of butter-fat per pound. The Hol- 
stein was developed in Holland and 
the neighboring countries, and is the 
result of a long period of skilful 
breeding. 

The Ayrshire is a red and white 
Scottish breed, larger than Jerseys or 
Guernseys, smaller than the Holstein. 
This breed has not equalled either of 
the others in the making of large 
records; but the cattle are valued for 
their long milking periods, their vi- 
tality and their ability to do well in 
rough climates. In this country they 
are most popular in the Northeastern 
States. 

All these breeds of dairy cattle are 
the result not only of careful breed- 
ing but of good feeding and tending 
through many generations. There is 
not one of them that will stand neg- 
lect or abuse and do well. The suc- 
cessful dairyman must not only have 
cattle of the right type, but must 
have comfortable buildings for these 
cattle, give them abundant feed sum- 
mer and winter, keep them all the 


(Continued on page 26 this issue) 


In milk and butter- | 
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~) With and Without B.V. D. 
Wwe B.V.D. you wear your coat on your back, be- 


cause you’re cool. Without B. V. D. you carry 
your coat-on your arm, because you’re hot. 
Take the ‘‘short road’’ to comfort in cool, light-woven, loose fitting 
B. V. D._ Be off tothe nearest store and get it! 


By the way, remember that a// Athletic Underwear is not 
B. V. D. On every B. V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 









































































B. V. D. Coat Cut Un- 
dershirts and Knee 


B. V. D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S. A. 4-30-07) 











Length Drawers, 50c., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
75c., $1.00 and $1.50 | $3.00 and $5.00 the 
the Garment. BEST RETAIL TRADE Suit. 








(Trade Mark Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. and Forsign Countries) 
For your own welfare fix the B. V. D. Red Woven 
Label firmly in your mind and make the salesman 
show it to you. If he can’t or won't, walk out! 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 
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Save Half the Cost 
Of Digging Ditches 


SS Don’t dig them out—Dlow them out. ‘‘The cost of making 
ditches with explosives is less than half the cost of hand 
digging,’’ says the Michigan Experiment Station. You can 
do the work yourself, making a ditch 3 to 4 feet deep, 5 feet 
wide at top and 3 at bottom for 3 to 5 cents a running foot, with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


Atlas Farm Powder is economical 
and easy to use. Get it for stump- 
blasting and boulder-breaking. 
Improve the fertility of your land 
by breaking up the subsoil. Set 
fruit trees in blasted holes, to get 
thrifty, early-bearing orchards. 
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Put in a row of holes, load, fire and 
the work is done—as much ina day 
as a cozen men could dig in a 
week. Thesoilis spread over the 
land, not heaped up to occupy 
valuablespace. The Atlas ditch 
is smooth and satisfactory. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Our book, ‘Better Farming,” shows you how you can make your 
farm yield more profitable crops and how you can do many kinds 
of work quickly, cheaply and easily with Atlas Farm Powder, 
the Safest Explosive. Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY G2 WILMINGTON, DEL. 2 


Sales Offices ; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 
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4 Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. ' PF-My2 § 
© Send me your book, ‘‘Better Farming.” Name : 
® I may use Atlas Farm Powder for H 
. Address 3 
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Rates Furnished 2 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








The Baby’s Food After the First 
Year 
HE following excellent dietary is 


taken from “The Care of Child- 
ren,’’ by Dr. Cotton: 


Taking Away the Bottle 


“Bottle feeding is rarely necessary 
after the twelfth month. The child 
may be gradually taught to drink 
from a spoon or cup. Where the 
baby is delicate the bottle may be 
used until the fifteenth month. 

“The eruption of teeth, the increase 


jin the salivary, gastric, and pan- 
icreatic secretions give not only 
'greater power of starch and pro- 


teid digestion, but also the ability to 
masticate some solid food. 


Semi-Solids 


*Semi-solids must be introduced 
gradually into the dietary, milk re- 
maining the principal food. Cream 
is required particularly where there 
is a tendency to constipation. Until 
the eighteenth month little change 
should be made except the addition 
of gruels, meat broths and cracker or 
stale bread soaked in milk. Five 
feedings in the 24 hours during the 
second year are sufficient for a 
healthy child. 

“The following dietary is intended 
only as a suggestive guide. Variety 
at this age is not necessary, but a 
choice is designated by the letters a, 
b, ¢. 

Dietary From 12 to 18 Months 


First Meal—6 to 7 a.m.—(a) Glass of warm 
milk containing a little stale bread or rolled 
cracker, 

(b) A porridge of well cooked (at least 
two hours) cereal with milk. 

(c) A little soft egg (poached or boiled), 
with stale bread crumbs and a glass of milk. 

Second Meal—10 a.m.—Glass of warm milk. 

Third Meal—1 tc 2 p.m.—(a) Stale bread 
soaked in gravy from the roast or steak. 
Milk. 

(b) Soft egg, a little zweiback, glass of 

ilk. 


(c) Toast soaked with beef juice; glass of 
milk. 

Fourth Meal—5 to 6 p.m.—Glass of milk, 
or milk with cereal jelly. 

Fifth Meal (If necessary, late in the even- 
ing or night).—Glass of warm milk. 


Dietary From the 18th to 24th Month 


First Meal—7 a.m.—(a) Warm milk with 
stale bread or buttered cracker, 

(b) Cereal porridge with milk and cream. 

(c) Glass of milk, soft boiled egg with 
bread and butter. 

Second Meal—10 a.m.—(a) Bread and milk. 

(b) Milk from oyster stew and cracker. 

(c) Milk toast, 

Third Meal—2 p.m.—(a) Mashed potatoes 
with dish gravy and a glass of milk. 

(b) Mutton, beef or chicken broth thick- 
ened with rice or barley; bread or cracker 
and milk. 

(c) Beef juice on toast; rice or tapioca 
pudding. With this meal may be given a 
little well baked apple pulp or stewed prune 
pulp and juice. 

Fourth Meal—5 to 6 p.m.—Bread and milk 
or bread with butter and milk. 

Milk may be given during the night if the 
baby seems hungry. 


Dietary for Third Year 


First Meal—7 to 8 a.m.—(a) Cereal with 
plenty of milk and cream, 

(b) Soft boiled or poached egg with toast 
and milk. 

(c) Meat jelly with bread or crackers and 
milk. ; 

Second Meal—11 a.m.—Bread and milk, 
meat, or clam broth with cracker, 

Third Meal—2 p.m.—(a) Broiled scraped 
beef with buttered baked potato. Milk. 

(b) White meat of fish or fowl, mashed 
potato with bread and butter. 

(c) A little finely cut steak or roast; 
creamed potato, or boiled; rice and milk. 

Light pudding, junket, stewed fruit or a 
little ice cream may be added to the above. 

Fourth Meal—6 to 7 p.m.—(a) Bread and 
butter; glass of milk. 


(b) Cornmeal mush and milk, 

(c) Baked apple, Graham crackers and 
milk, 

Fruit 

During this year the child should occas- 
ionally have a little orange juice, scraped 
raw apple, grape pulp, free from seeds, ripe 
banana grated fine, ripe peach or pear, 


At the Family Table 


FTER THE third year the child 

is presumably sitting at the 
family table and will, if not well 
managed, insist upon having things 
not good for him. Many systems are 
hopelessly impaired for want of par- 
ental tact and firmness at this time. 
If the child is at once taught that he 
may not choose for himself, he will 
gradually accept the food suitable to 
his age and condition. In planning 


« 
the meals for a family containing 
several young children consideration 
should certainly be given to their re- 
quirements. 


Foods Not Advisable 


HE following articles are _ best 
avoided during early childhood: 


Condiments or highly Cake. 

seasoned food. Hot breads. 
Pork, Cucumbers, 
Fried meats, Corn, 
All fricd foods, Doughnuts, 
Griddle cakes, Doughey puddings, 
Cabbage, Rich puddings. 
Tomatoes, Over or under-ripe 
Pastry. fruits. 
Dumplings, Raw celery. 
Turnips, 

Stimulants 


T GOES without saying that chil- 

dren should never be allowed tea, 
coffee, beer or other stimulants. 

Nuts and confections should never 
be allowed on an empty stomach. 


General Rules 


EGULARITY as to 

prime importance. 

(2) Thorough mastication is abso- 
lutely essential to perfect digestion. 

(3) Rapid eating invariably in- 
duces dyspepsia. 

(4) Fluids are essential to good 
digestion, but food should never be 
“washed down.” 

(5) A judicious balance must al- 
ways be maintained between the five 
food constitutents, viz.: proteids, 
fats, sugar, salts and water. 


meals is of 





THAT WHICH WE HAVE NOT 


Iii.—The Garden 


E ALL have beans, peas, snaps, 
corn, collards, turnip salad and 
tomatoes, but what a feast of other 


tains—from cauliflower and Hubbard 


squash to rhubarb and gooseberries. 
Meats 


EED we depend on pork and 

chicken, with an occasional fish or 
piece of beef? Duck, goose, turkey, 
squabs, are good and sometimes a 
baked, stuffed heart, stewed kidney, 
seasoned with a little sage or sweet- 
breads on toast make a grateful va- 
riety. 


How to Wash Blankets 


ET US understand the structure of 
wool and then we shall under- 
stand why woolen garments shrink 
in the washing if not intelligently and 
carefully laundered. 

If you have a chance to see a wool 
fibre sometimes through a micro- 
scope you will be surprised to see that 
it is not long and smooth like a silk 
thread. It has little- horny scales or 
teeth all over it. When not treated 
with extreme care these scales curl 
up, harden, become tangled in each 
cther and cause shrinkage. 

To wash blankets have two recep- 
tacles ready. In one have warm, not 
hot water, and make a solution of 
some good white soap---white because 
yellow soaps are apt to contain rosin. 
Let soak in this for about ten 
minutes, then press up and down (let 
the children tramp them). 

Be preparing a second tub of suds 
the same temperature. Put the blan- 
ket into this and press again. J*rom 
this pass to as many clear warm wa- 
ters as necessary until no more soap 
comes out. To the last water add a 
little soap. 

Anyone possessing a wringer can 
set it loosely, run the blanket through 
several times and accomplish the re- 
sult easily and well. It is better to 
hang the blankets in a shady, windy 
place. Squeeze the water from the 
hanging ends occasionally. To press 
do not iron but fold evenly in a sheet 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are you and the children taking 
full enjoyment from the notes of the 
birds these lovely days? 

. ee = 

Plenty of cool, crisp salads just 
now will help to brighten the eye and 
put elastic in the step. 

* * * 

When planting the seeds of flowerg 
and vegetables in the garden don’t 
forget to plant the seeds of, character 
and health in the home. 

«= * ® 

Is your kitchen screened against 
the typhoid fly, and your bed room 
against the malarial mosquito, and 
the rest of the house against the bugs 
that crawl and moths that fly? 


s * & 


Clean out the milk house, every 
crack and cranny, scrub every bench 
and table with sal soda, whitewash 
the walls and roof, renew the fly 
screening and clear away all rubbish 
from the outside. 

* * ® 

Finish up all sewing. Don’t you 
know that it is spring and soon you 
will want to be free and appropriate- 
ly gowned to go to the picnic and 
the party. 

* * * 

The evenings are still cool, there- 
fore a good time to mend the quilts 
and blankets. Wash them some time 
during the month. When well dry, 
protect from moths, and put out of 
the way. 

* * * 


Soon the hot suffocating nights 
will be upon us when even the grown- 
ups with free nasal passage find it 
difficult to breathe. Pity your poor 
little child if he or she is a mouth 
breather. Have the adenoids attend- 
ed to. This is what was said to me 
last week, “James always had his 
mouth open, his upper lip was short- 
ened and sometimes he could hardly 
sleep because he breathed so heavily. 
The very night the adenoids were cut 








Wichita, Kansas, Eagle 








STITCHES IN TIME 


H*° Father Noah been quite wise he would have killed the pair of flies that 
roosted in the ark; he let that pregnant duty slide while he and Shem and 
Japhet tried to navigate their bark. Two flies were all there were, all told! 

And Noah might have knocked them cold with one good husky swat; he had the 
chance—he let it slip while he was mooning round his ship—the knowledge makes 
me hot! And ever since the sons of men have toiled and wrought and toiled again, 
to kill the measly flies; the more we kill the more we find, the more we knock the 
blamed things blind the more their legions rise. 
less responsible for the distress that makes all hope seem vague; we see some 
ugly things alive, and let them live and grow and thrive until they are a plague. 
We calmly view the noxicus weeds, and habits bad, and evil deeds, which breed 
We let them grow and multiply as Father Noah did the fly and 
kick ourselves at last. “A stitch in time,” the poet said (he had a long and 
shapely head), “will save you nine, by gum.” 
in all the years that lie behind, or all the years to come.—Walt Mason. 


so beastly fast! 


We're all, like Noah, more or 


And nothing truer will you find 








things there are! You don’t like 
them, you say? That is because you 
were not convinced that they were 
delicious and wholesome early enough 
in life. If that has been your mis- 
fortune, do not allow your children 
to be ignorant of the pleasure and 
healthfulness of lettuce, garden cress, 
parsley, endive, mint, oyster and egg- 
plant, carrots, parsnips, beets, beet 
salad, Swiss chard, asparagus, Kohl- 
rabi, rutabaga, Hubbard squash, rad- 
ish, cucumbers, celery, artichoke, on- 
ions, okra, spinach, kale, sweet pep- 
pers, ete. If there be a stream of wa- 
ter not polluted by barn or human 
habitation we can plant a little water 
cress on the bank, and like the 
stream, it will go on and on forever, 
an ever increasing source of delight. 


Fruits 


O WE take our medicine out of 

a bottle, or do we pluck it from 
our own grape, strawberry or melon 
vine, and fig, pear, peach, plum, ap- 
ple or cherry tree. Can the children 
fill their cups from the blackberry, 
dewberry or raspberry bushes? Are 
the winter evenings cheered and tha 
Sunday cakes seasoned with that 
which we have gleaned from the wal- 
nut, pecan, hickory or chestnut tree? 
There is a host of good things 
for those who live near the moun- 


and place under a weighted board 
several days. 

Notes to Remember in Washing All 
Woolens.—The water, from begining 
to end, should have the same warm 
temperature. 


Strong soap should never be used. 

Soap should never be applied di- 
rectly to a garment. 

Warm water has little effect on the 
scales on the fiber, but cold or hot 
water has. 

It is well to add just enough borax 
or ammonia to the suds to make the 
water soft. 

More than a tablespoon of borax 
or ammonia to the gallon of water 
is seldom necessary—is in fact, harm- 
ful. 

Wool should not be wrung by hand 
if possible. A wringer-will pay for 
itself in a short time, as wringing 
strains and weakens the cloth, how- 
ever carefully done by twisting. 

Wool collects fine invisible dust on 
its tooth-like projections and should 
be well shaken before washing. 





Suggestions for May 


Have the water glass ready to pack 
the eggs. 
* * * 
Watch the over-winter vegetables, 
removing the old ones. 


out his lips were closed when asleep. 
No one could believe the difference 
in him, he has developed physically, 
his disposition has changed from ir- 
ritability to good nature, his mind is 
keener. I could hardly wait to have 
little brother’s adenoids removed al- 
s0.”’ 





The Three-leaved Ivy 


N OLD saying, ‘‘An ounce of pre- 

vention is equal to a pound of 
cure” occured to me recently when I 
thought of the number of people who 
every year suffer more or less from 
poisoning by poison oak or ivy. 

The irritating substance is an oil 
that permeates every part of the 
plant even when dried. 

There is a striking resemblance of 
the poison ivy to the Virginia creeper, 
which is harmless, and used as an 
ornamental vine. They both have 
the climbing nature and show the 
same brilliant colorings in the fall of 
the year. 

The poison ivy has a_ root-like 
growth all along its stems by which 
it attaches itself to its support, and 
its leaves grow in clusters of three. 
The Virginia creeper climbs by means 
of tendrils and has clusters of five 
leaves, so it is a very easy matter to 
distinguish one from the other. Some 
people can handle this poison ivy 
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HOUGH I have means and you have 
none, 
I'd give my rubles, every one 


To find such joy in common things; 


A flower in bloom, a bird that sings, 

A picture, noble thoughts to train, 
Good books to read, a chair that's plain, 
But built for comfort on good lines; 
And all of that which so refines 
Without the ostentatious show 


That vulgar wealth delights in so, 





BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS 





A table clothed in snowy white, 
*leasing to the sense and sight, 


Ple 

Free from the cluttered glass and frills 

The twentieth century so instills, 

A touch of green placed here and there 

To add a charm, a sweet home air, | 
A drapery wrought in softened tints, 

A restful carpet, modest glints. 

The beauty found in common things 

Is more than gold, the joy it brings. 


—A, Riley Harrison. 








freely without ill effects, and others 
are poisoned by the slightest con- 
tact. Its appearance is indicated by 
an irritation of the skin, usually very 
red and swollen, and the breaking 
out of watery blisters. There is al- 
ways a severe itching and burning, 
and in the majority of cases this is 
the extent of the suffering, but it has 
been known to prove more serious. 
Sometimes people who know the 
plant come in contact with it una- 
voidably, then prevention can be used 
successfully. Wash the parts expos- 
ed immediately with a good strong 
laundry soap, using a brush, scrub- 


.bing the pores of the skin well. In 


case the patient should find it out too 
late for this treatment constant wash- 
ing with soap and water, and bath- 
ing with alcohol or witch hazel (as 
the poisonous principles are soluble 
in either) will help. The alcohol 
should be diluted in one-half water, 
as in its natural state it is liable to be 
too irritating to such sensitive sur- 
faces. Sugar of lead dissolved in a 
50 per cent solution of alcohol is con- 
sidered one of the very best cures. 
Rub this in not more than twice a 
day for a few days. Never take in- 
ternally. Salves and ointments of 
oily natures have proven by’ experi- 
ments to spread rather than cure the 
poison. 

Since poison ivy grows along road- 
sides, in fence corners, and about old 
stumps, it is liable to become a pest 
and to get rid of it is not an easy or 
safe matter, as the branches are as 
dangerous even in the winter to han- 
dle as the leaves in summer. The 
best known means of eradication is 
by pouring a solution of sodium ar- 
senate around the roots. A mixture 
of two pounds to ten gallons of water 
is effective. 

MRS. W. E. STEADMAN, 

Rockton, S. C., R. 1. 


Note—Another good remedy for 
poison ivy is a solution of potassium 
permanganate. People who have 
hens often keep it on hand. Dissolve 
a small crystal in a basin of water 
and bathe the part. This stains the 
skin so cannot be used on the face. 

Just a word of precaution about 
the alcohol used. Get good grain or 
denatured alcohol. Wood alcohol 
may cause blindness. 





The Soup Pot 

HEN visiting my daughter in 

town recently I learned what a 
good thing is the soup pot. You will 
never realize its convenience until 
you try it. It is better than buying 
a bone and boiling it all morning. 
My daughter would buy 10 cents 
worth of mixed vegetables, not havy- 
ing a garden, and with the soup pot 
quickly prepare a delicious vege- 
table soup. 

I found that she kept a large white 
enameled pot on one corner of her 
stove, into which all the good bones 
and pieces of meat not used for hash, 
were dropped and simmered slowly. 
All sorts of soup were made, using 
this stock as the foundation. If com- 
Pany comes unexpectedly, a_ rich, 
brown gravy soup can be served as 
the first course, by adding a few 
drops of kitchen bouquet. If a hur- 
ried lunch is needed, a plate of clear 
gravy soup makes a welcome addi- 
tion. If I come in tired from work- 
ing the garden, a cupful carefully 
skimmed of all grease, and nicely 
seasoned, is quite as refreshing and 
far less harmful than a cup of tea. 
If the dinner seems to be very scant, 
cut up what beef you have, with plen- 


ty of Irish potatoes and a couple of 
onions, add a pint of stock and sea- 
son well, and you will have a nice 
stew. 

In fact, the uses are so many that 
the trouble with me is, how to keep 
the soup pot filled, as we levy on its 
contents so frequently. 

Be sure to plant a paper of pars- 
ley and at least an ounce of carrot 
seed this spring, and use them in the 
ways I have suggested, and see if 
you don’t think you are repaid for 
your trouble. FARMER’S WIFE. 

Editorial Comment.—Should you 
have a refrigerator it is wise to 
strain off the stock, let it cool, set 
it in the ice box, skim off the fat, 
and use it, leaving the pot free for a 
fresh start. Crushed chicken bones, 
a tablespoon of cabbage, the left- 
over gravy and an oceasional clove, 
etc., can each be made to yield its 
store of nourishment and flavor for 
the good of the body and the pocket- 
book. 








Make Your Farm Women Program 
Fit Your Needs 


. S. A.,” Bolivar, La., writes that 

she does not believe the United 
Farm Women’s program as published 
in The Progressive Farmer, February 
14, is suitable for her locality. I 
am glad she has written me, and I 
woud like to say this to her: 

Since you say the majority of the 
people in your community neither 
read nor write, could you not have 
some such program as this: One day 
a demonstration in the cleaning of 
lamps, where someone could wash the 
chimney well and clean it with pa- 
per, boil out the burner in soda and 
water, boil the wick in vinegar, and 
fill the bowl with good, clean oil, 
trim the wick by keeping the char 
rubbed off with soft paper rather 
than with scissors, etc. Next time 
you might have the making of light 
bread, the next time, perhaps, how to 
keep sausage, then again, the can- 
ning of tomatoes, corn, beans, etc. 
Perhaps the next program might sim- 
ply be the reading of a story, in 
which is explained the training of a 
child. With each program you might 
have light refreshments. You might 
ask them to bring their crocheting, 
or perhaps, teach them a pattern. In 
short, fit the program to the needs of 
the community. 

All we can do is to suggest and 
hope that you will take out the thing 
most desirable for yourselves, leav- 
ing the rest to another time. I wish 
you would make out such a program 
as suits your community, and send it 
to me. If you do so it is possible that 
I can send you some material that 
will aid you. 





Birds 


OME boys think it good sport 

to throw rocks and things at the 
dear, harmless little creatures. This 
is so cruel that I wish to pass a few 
words where they can read it, as per- 
haps it might cause some boy to 
think of what he is doing. 

I love the little birds, and oh, 
how sweet their voices sound when 
the birds come back in the spring. 
They seem to say, “Get out to the 
field and work, Mr. Farmer. ret 
interested in flowers, dear ladies, 
come sing with us, dear children.”’ 

The humming bird will visit you in 
search of food. Have you ever 
thought how beautiful these tiny 

(Concluded on page 18 this issue) 
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Alans Drink~ 
A Womans Drink- 
Gi verybodys Deink 






igorously good --- and keenly 
delicious. ‘Thirst-quenching 


and refreshing. 


The national beverage 
--and yours. 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Whenever Adleate, Ga. 


you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 











Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy ~ 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on § 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you } 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, . 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 










Cont 


return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you ahsolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be thejudge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Tako Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 

Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should csow before buying any instrument. It shows,why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or plano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write Cornish Zo ' Washington, N. Jj. 
for it today and please mention this paper. ¢9 Established Over 50 Years 


THE BEST IS THE 














CHEAPEST. 


NO OTHER 
AS GOOD 
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BALL MOST 
BEARING Riaadbni) PYPNeSITS eoruiar 
NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME. 
OUR WARRANTY ON THIS MACHINE NEVER EXPIRES. 

This machine is built upon honor, not on contract; it is made for lifelong service, 


Geta NEW HOME and the sewing machine question will be settled for life. 
authorized dealers only. Ail parts areinterchangeable. Write for our literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. Dept. F 
EP FISH BITE 


THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 
ike hungry wolves any season if 


1 
ou bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 
Pee Stat fiscovered for attractin x Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth 
them out. Write to-day and get a box it. Send your order to The Progressive 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. | Farmer. 
d.F. Gregory, Dept. § St. Louis, Mo 


Sold by 
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E WANT to hear from our readers who have 

been particularly successful in making good 
cotton crops at a low cultivation cost. These ideas 
are certainly worth handing on to our many read- 
ers who have found the cultivation of the cotton 
crop a laborious, expensive task; but to be of the 
greatest value, these letters should be published at 
once. Get yours in to us immediately. 


HERE is no truth in the report that the race 

segregation subject was omitted from consid- 
eration by the Raleigh mass meeting to meet a 
demand from Mr. Bryan. The action was taken 
simply because there would not have been ade- 
quate time for the discussion of the matter, and 
its advocates were determined not to put forward 
such a new subject without having enough time 
to make sure of thorough discussion and absolute 
victory. Mr. Bryan not only made no demand or 
request for the elimination of the plank, but gave 
no intimation that he objected to it. 





WO new bulletins issued by the United States 

Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
are No. 550, ‘Crimson Clover—Growing the 
Crop;”’ and No. 579, ‘‘Crimson Clover Utilization.” 
One of the striking statements in the latter bulle- 
tin is that a crop of crimson clover is ordinarily 
considered to possess the fertilizing equivalent of 
about eight tons of barnyard manure per acre. 
How much longer will we do without a crop of 
such tremendous value and that grows during the 
winter months when the land would otherwise be 
idle and washing away? These bulletins may be 
had free by writing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





ECRETARY of the Navy Daniels recently is- 
sued an order prohibiting all officers from car- 
rying alcoholic liquors of any kind aboard United 
States vessels. Hitherto such a restriction has 
been placed upon the ordinary seamen, but officers 
have been authorized by the Naval regulations to 
maintain their so-called ‘‘wine messes’’ aboard all 
ships. In eliminating this rank discrimination be- 
tween officers and men the Secretary is not only 
performing an act of simple justice, but is also 
setting an example in regard to the use of alcohol 
that might well be emulated by other officials in 
the public service. 





PROPROS of the mistaken attitude that some 

would-be ‘uplift’? enthusiasts assume toward 
the farmer and his methods of conducting his busi- 
ness, the County Agent, a Middle West journal, 
says: 


“Tf there is one thing that a man hates iit 
is carping criticism on his own way of making 
a living, and the farmer does not like it any 
better than anybody else. The business and 
scientific world must change its course. The 
farmer does not care a hang about the pros- 
perity of the boards of trade, the Internation- 
al Harvester Company, the bankers, or the 
state agricultural college, from their point of 
view. But he is interested in all of them to the 
exact extent to which they can be made useful 
and profitable to him. Every advertiser 
should know that he never can create busi- 
ness from his own viewpoint, but he must 
show that he is a necessity to the customer 
before the customer will buy.” 


To this we say, Amen! Farming is as much a 
business as is manufacturing, and it is only nat- 
ural that the farmer should take a dollar-and- 
cents view of matters,—in fact, to do otherwise 
means failure. There certainly remains much to 
be done to make our methods universally good, 
and improvement cannot but come slowly The 
most real and lasting progress will, in our opinion, 
come from within, rather than from without; from 


the farmer’s own efforts, rather than from the 
efforts of others. It is true that knowledge and 
inspiration may well come from the outside; and 
here is where the agencies working for better agri- 
cultural conditions may be most useful. Once the 
man between the plow-handles gets the inspira- 
tion and knowledge, he can be depended on for 
results; but he has a commendable disinclination 
toward allowing second-hand ideas to be rammed 
down his throat, willy-nilly. 


Buying Fertilizers Cooperatively—an Oppor- 
tunity for Southern Farmers 


N FUTURE one of the distinguishing marks of 
I the progressive farmer will be the fact that 

he does not depend upon “‘store-bought’’ nitro- 
gen in the form of cottonseed meai and nitrate of 
soda, but maintains an abundant supply of this 
element in his soils by the use of peas, beans, 
clovers, and other soil-improving crops, and live- 
stock. When this practice becomes the rule our 
present commercial fertilizer bill, approximately 
$100,000,000 a year in the South alone, will cer- 
tainly be cut in half. 

But however excellent a system of farm prac- 
tice may be followed, the fact remains that in 
practically all sections some phosphoric acid must 
be applied to the land if crop yields are to be in- 
creased or even maintained, and in many instances 
potash in some form is also a necessity. Assum- 
ing that the average farmer may cut his fertilizer 
bill in half by growing his nitrogen at home, we 
are positive that in buying cooperatively direct 
from the manufacturer we may effect another 
great saving in the cost of these two fertilizing 
elements. 

As an illustration, the retail price of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate has ranged from $14 to $16 
a ton, cash; and of kainit about $12 a ton. These 
prices are for goods in bags. Now it is a fact 
that by buying cooperatively in carload lots, many 
groups of farmers have this season been able to 
get identically the same grades of goods at $11 to 
$12 a ton for acid phosphate and around $10 a 
ton for kainit. Of course, similar savings are 
being made in the purchase of other forms of 
potash fertilizers and nitrate of soda. 

To be successful, cooperation must begin with 
simple things and gradually work toward those 
more complex. As an example of elemental co- 
operation that has proved highly successful, we 
commend to our readers the work that is now 
being done in many of our Southern communities 
in the purchase of fertilizers, and venture the 
opinion that there are hundreds of other com- 
munities that may adopt the idea with equal 
profit. 





Southern Soils are Poor—But May Be 
Made Immensely Fertile 


RE SOUTHERN soils rich and fertile as so 
many state and seem to believe? We have 
had the word of the orators and politicians 
for the last half century that our soils are fertile, 
our climate the most delightful and our people 
the best on earth. 





Set off against the pleasing 
fiction that our soils are rich are the stubborn 
and unpleasant facts that we have only produced 
fifteen to twenty bushels of corn and 175 to 200 
pounds of lint cotton per acre. If, with a rich 
soil and an ideal climate, we have only produced 
these low yields the balance of the pleasant song 
of our entertainers must be false. Surely, if our 
soils were rich they would produce larger crops 
than the records—our records—show. 

It may not be pleasant to admit that our soils 
are poor, but it is the truth and besides, does 
less violence to our pride than to admit that our 
farmers are so inefficient that with rich soils and 
an ideal climate they have for the last fifty years 
produced less than twenty bushels of corn and 
200 pounds of lint cotton per acre. To admit 
that our soils are poor may not be to the interest 
of the real estate dealer, but it is the truth and 
has all the virtues of truth. No people ever made 
great progress until they realized that they were 
not doing as well as they might. No people ever 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


made great progress in soil improvement until 
they realized that their soils needed improving. 
But still another truth must be realized before 
progress is possible. The mere knowledge that 
our soils are poor might discourage rather than 


urge us to our best efforts. An unpleasant fact 


-that discourages and prevents effort does harm; 


but no matter how unpleasant a fact may be, if 
its full realization is the starting point or the 
force from which betterment comes it is far 
better and more helpful than any amount of self- 
congratulation founded on the most pleasant and 
comforting of fictions. 

Before we shall make much progress in soil 
betterment we must more fully realize the un- 
pleasant, but essential fact that our soils are now 
poor. Our failure to realize this fact is more 
largely than anything else responsible for our 
slow progress in making our soilS more _ pro- 
ductive. 

But, as stated, it is not enough that we realize 
that our soils are poor; we must also have full 
faith in our ability to enrich them. Therein no 
optimism can be too extravagant. The certainty, 
the rapidity and the ease with which Southern 
soils may be improved insure such rich rewards 
for intelligent farming that we may well accept 
the unpleasant fact that our soils are poor with- 
out any loss of enthusiasm and confidence in the 
future of Southern agriculture. 





—_——— 


Don’t Forget 
ON’T forget to save the clover seed, as The 
Progressive Farmer has so often urged. 
Don’t forget to plant a full variety of garden 
vegetables, and then as fast as one crop comes off, 
plant another. # 

Don’t forget that it’s labor lost to plow when the 
ground is too wet. 

Don’t forget to make arrangements to cultivate 
with horse power instead of hoe hands just as 
much as possible. 

Don’t forget to whitewash any buildings you 
can’t paint, and plant plenty of flowers around the 
house even if they are only morning glories. 

Don’t forget to make your influence felt for 
progressive candidates for the Legislature, and 
see to it that your county sends delegates to your 
State Convention who have the farmers’ interests 
at heart. 

Don’t forget to plant plenty of watermelons. A 
Southern farm without watermelons is a reflection 
on its owner, 

Don’t forget to give the boys Saturday after- 
noons off for any wholesome recreation. 

Don’t forget to be on the lookout for our beau- 
tiful new serial story and arrange to have some 
member of the family read it aloud every week. 

Don’t forget to get that fireless cooker for your 
wife now that hot weather is coming; and see to 
it that the kitchen is well furnished and the wood 
supply such as you would have promised to make 
it when your wife was only your sweetheart. 


A Thought for the Week 





tion is not merely a system of buying and 

selling. It involves a great big fundamental 
principle of the distribution of wealth. Farmers are 
the greatest producers of wealth in the country 
or in the world; consequently they should be the 
wealthiest class in the country, or in the world, It 
requires no argument to prove that they are noth- 
ing of the kind. Why are they not in possession 
of the portion of wealth they create? Every man 
who creates wealth, or produces, must be support- 
ed This support represents principally the cost 
of production. But most workers produce more 
than enough for support. This extra portion is 
called surplus. Of course, it rightly belongs to the 
man who created it, but in our complex system of 
production and distribution a few men manage to 
control the tools of production or the agencies of 
distribution, and through these agencies these few 
men manage to appropriate all the surpluses to 
their own use. The surplus of each individual 


| ET farmers always remember this: Coopera- 


producer may be small, but many such surpluses 
controlled by one man makes him rich. It is this 
accumulation of surpluses in one hand that makes 
J. J. Dillon. 


the colossal fortune. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(i) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











A Little Comment on What Other 
Folks Say 


V [HEN I went to write this page of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer last week I found that I 
had before me a series of utterances by 

other writers of such striking importance that I 

decided to surrender my space and publish instead 

‘What Some Other Folks Are Saying.” I hope 

every progressive farmer will read that page of 

opinions. 
1 A 

HE first one, ‘“‘Duplication of Service,” brought 

out the necessity for cooperation in city busi- 
ness as well as in farm business. Think of the 
meat trade in one large city using 305 wagons at 
an expense of $2,000 a day, whereas twenty-four 
trucks at an expense of $600 a day would have 
done the work just as effectively—and all this 
extra expense borne by the consumer! And the 
consumer having just that much less to pay the 
farmer for his products! Really, we are just at 
the beginning of this cooperation idea. There 
must be cooperation among farmers in marketing 
their products, and there must be cooperation 
among merchants in handling these products. We 
may also expect-to see a great development of the 
cooperative store idea among our manufacturing 
population these next few years. 

Is 

ROFESSOR Austin, of the University of Texas, 

is everlastingly right in saying that while bet- 

ter marketing methods will help all classes of 
farmers, they will never enable the _ inefficient 
farmer to catch up with the efficient one. Our 
manufacturers have prospered because they have 
always looked after both economical, scientific 
production, and economical, scientific marketing. 
The farmer must do the same. No matter how 
modern his marketing system, the manufacturer 
goes into bankruptcy if he uses only the tools, ma- 
chinery, and scientific knowledge that his grand- 
father used, if he pooh-hoohs scientific dis- 
coveries and experiments, and believes that his 
daddy’s ways are good enough for him. It is even 
so with the farmer. 





il. 
NE great weakness of our American tenant sys- 
tem, as Wallace’s Farmer suggests, is that it 
does not give the good tenant credit for any work 
in improving the farm or increasing its fertility. 
Here is a problem for Southern land-owners to 
work out, if our Southern soils are not to be per- 
manently impoverished. 
IV. 

PUT in that article from Charity and Children 

on ‘Prejudice’ because prejudice is one of the 
very greatest obstacles in the way of rural prog- 
ress. Farmer Jones will not pull with Farmer 
Smith because he remembers something Smith did 
or is said to have done five, ten, or twenty years 
ago; and the Smith children don’t like the Jones 
children because their fathers don’t like each 
other, and so on ad nauseam. 

For Heaven’s sake and for your own soul’s sake, 
kind reader, if you have cherished any such feel- 
ings toward a neighbor get down and promise 
your Maker to grub them up out of your heart 
forever. 

V. 

MET Mr. Chiozza-Money of the English Parlia- 

ment when I was in London some months ago 
—one of the most thoughtful students of econom- 
ics in all Great Britain. His declaration that Eng- 
land has too few producers and too many middle- 
men and idlers applies with equal force to Ameri- 
ca. A great trouble is that our laws have been 
so framed that excessive profits have gone to the 
middlemen classes. Some time ago a friend came 
to me to take a share of stock in a new bank he 
was getting up. ‘‘Aren’t there banks enough here 
already to do the town’s business?’’ I asked. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ was his reply. “Half of what we have 
already, of course, could do it; but. then another 
one can still make money.” 

Now our point is that it is a bad system of gov- 
ernment which permits such profits in the work of 
exchange that two or three times as many people 
as are needed go into it—for the producers to 
support. There isn’t a State in the South but that 
has twice as many merchants, bankers, lawyers 
and insurance men as are needed for economical 
service of the people. 


VI. 


HERE is nothing that has ever been invented 
which arouses educational enthusiasm and 
community pride like the county school commence- 
ment. If your county failed to have one this year, 


resolve now that you will not again miss the in- 
spiration of such an annual ocasion. 
VII. 

REQUENTLY it takes a man from a distance 

to see clearly some big opportunity which the 
home-folks have simply gone on neglecting year 
after year until they no longer realize that they 
have any such opportunity at all. Consider, for 
example, thoughtful and capable Editor Dillon 
coming down to Augusta, Ga., from the North and 
seeing at once what golden opportunities our 
Southern farmers are letting slip through their 
fingers. We cannot refrain from repeating his 
comment: 


“Probably $20,000,000 worth of cotton is 
delivered to the Augusta market. For the 
most part the growers get a meagre living 
out of it. If these growers were united in co- 
operative organization to furnish their own 
credit, buy their own supplies, and market 
their own product, they should save for them- 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SOUTHERN STORY EVER WRITTEN 


‘/-_ most beautiful Southern story ever writ- 

ten—that is what we are going to publish in 
The Progressive Farmer these next few months. 
A few weeks ago we announced the coming of a 
wonderful new serial, but this one is even finer 
than the one we had expected to print. We had 
tried to get this serial at first, but had failed en- 
tirely. But finally when we decided that none 
but the very best would do for Progressive 
Farmer readers, we offered the highest price ever 
paid for serial rights by any Southern farm 
paper—and probably the highest price paid by 
any Southern paper of any kind. 

Then we succeeded, and while we cannot be- 
gin the story in this issue as we had planned to 
do with the other fine story that we had decided 
on, it will begin this month—probably in our is- 
sue of May 23. 

Don’t miss the first chapters. Every member 
of your family will enjoy the story, and every one, 
too, will be the better for knowing its splendid 
human characters—characters who will ever after 
seem like friends from real life. 

And no one who reads it will doubt its being 
“the most beautiful Southern story ever written” — 
the most charming and the most wholesomely 
interesting and inspiring. 











selves not less than $5,000,000 annually; 
and would probably be the most prosperous 
farmers on the face of the earth.” 


A Farmer Who is Opposed to the 
Torrens System 


NOTHER good friend writes us betraying a 

misunderstanding of the Torrens System. He 
is opposed to it. It kind of makes a fellow sick 
at heart sometimes to find farmers such as this 
friend of ours fighting the very measures that are 
meant for their benefit. Our people need to be 
very cautious, of course, but they do need to de- 
velop confidence in organizations and leaders that 
have shown themselves worthy of confidence, and 
the Farmers’ Union and all other farmers’ organ- 
izations that have investigated the matter have 
given unqualified support to the Torrens idea as 
being. beneficial to the farmer. 

Our friend in this case seems to think that the 
Torrens System will mean that more people will 
mortgage their homes and so lose them. Of 
course, the fact is that with a Torrens System 
deed a mortgage will be not one whit more neces- 
sary than it is now. The only difference is that 
when a loan or mortgage on land is made the cost 
of the lawyers’ fees, etc., will in most cases be 
greatly reduced. Says our correspondent: 

“When a farmer gives a mortgage on his 
land he then injures his credit with other bus- 
iness men. I know one man that bought any- 
thing he needed on his honor till about a year 

ago. Then he made a sorry crop and gave a 

crop lien and that confined his credit to that 

one house. I am nearly 62 years old and a 

close observer, and 80 per cent of the farmers 

in my county who have borrowed on real es- 
tate have lost their homes. My advice is 
keep out of debt, boys.”’ 


That is our advice, too, always—‘‘Keep out of 
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debt.”’ But it is our belief that when a farmer does 
have to go into debt—and we know that many 
do,—the Torrens System will make his burden 
lighter and enable him to get out of it quicker. 

As a rule it has not been the paying of six or 
eight per cent interest on debts that has caused 
Southern farmers to lose their homes, but paying 
from 10 to 40 per cent as extra charges for “time 
prices” on supplies or in lawyers’ fees for negoti- 
ating loans, investigating titles, etc. 


Better Borrow Money at 6 to 8 Per Cent 
Than “Pay Time Prices” of 25 to 30 
Per Cent 
Q) ve: a few months ago The Progressive 





Farmer sent out a batch of inquiries to sev- 

eral hundred farmers in the South Atlantic 
and South Central States including the following 
questions: 


“About how much more do merchants 
charge for time prices than for cash prices 
in your community? What per cent extra 
for six months time?’’ 


Taking fifty replies, without selection, just ex- 
actly as we come to them, we find farmers’ re- 
plies as follows: 

Per cent extra charges for six months time 
prices: 8—-15—-5—-30 to 100—40—-5—20—20 
25—10—8—-25 to 40—-40—10—-25 to 50—50— 
20—25 to 50—35—10 to 25—-10 to 20—-10—15 
15 to 25—10 to 50—25 to 40—47—“‘‘2 for 1’’— 
8—10 to 50—10—15—3314—“‘They charge from 
25 per cent to grand larceny’’—10 to 20—-10—4 
—5-—10—15—-4—_-16—_2 0—-10—-20 to 25—10— 
20—50—-25—-10 to 25. 

From these figures it seems safe to assume that 
on time prices for ordinary supplies the average 
charge is 12% to 15 per cent for six months’ 
time, or at the rate of 25 to 30 per cent 
interest per annum. Now we simply leave this 
question with any thoughtful farmer: 

Will it or will it not pay you to borrow money 
at six to eight per cent per year and save from 15 
to 24 per cent thereby? 

Of course, no plan has many advantages without 
some disadvantages. If we would have roses we 
must risk thorns; if honey, we must risk stings; 
if horses, they must be fed and curried. Love it- 
self must be accepted with the risk of anxiety and 
concern for those we love; our very religion is 
based on the doctrine of sacrifice. 

So it is with everything in this imperfect world, 
and we are not going to try to pretend that the 
Torrens System is any exception to the ruie. Of 
course, if a man is a fool and has no self-control, 
the fact that he can get money more cheaply may 
make him spend more freely, and therefore be 
bad for him; but we have to remember that most 
farmers are not fools. And if a man has got into 
debt, or must go into debt this year, he can cer- 
tainly get out quicker if he has to pay only 6 to 
8 per cent interest for an advance loan than 
if he has to pay 20 to 30 per cent extra on 
his purchases. The writer owes money to his 
bank right now but he is paying cash for supplies 
bought through his Local Union and otherwise; 
and the cousin who is on the writer’s old home 
farm set a good example for other farmers last 
year when he had us get a loan for him at six per 
cent per annum to save a cash discount on fertiliz- 
ers equivalent to 20 per cent per annum, 

Instead of paying time prices we should cer- 
tainly advise any honest farmer to go to some 
banker or man of wealth and borrow money at a 
reasonable rate of interest, put it in a bank, and 
check on it as needed to pay cash for whatever he 
needs. 

Understand us, ‘we are not blaming the mer- 
chants. They have to stand so many losses from 
wandering, penniless Negroes and from dishonest 
persons of both races that they must make time 
prices exorbitant; so exorbitant that an honest 
white man in the South can’t afford to pay them— 
certainly not until he has tried his local banks and 
exhausted all other efforts to get money at a rea- 
sonable rate of interest. And with the Torrens 
System, when a man does want to borrow he can 
prove that he has a good clear title to his land 
without having to pay a lawyer a new fee to in- 
vestigate it every time he wants a loan—that 
is to say, farmers who take advantage of the Tor- 
rens System needn’t worry, for nobody is going 
to force its benefits on those who don’t want these 
benefits. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that one rea- 
son why so many people who borrow on real es- 
tate lose their land is that they first exhaust all 
their credit in 20 to 25 per cent ‘‘time prices’’ 
and get so deep in debt that the merchant himself 
requires a mortgage or else a settlement that nec- 
essitates a mortgage to somebody else. And with 
this burden of accumulated debt the farmer of 
course cannot get out even with the lower inter- 
est rates allowed on land security. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Where to Buy Pure-Bred Livestock 








BERKSHIRES. 
SE LWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion gad at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at poem ols ap prices. 


All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


ey 
BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRES 
Pure-bred pigs of the right type, the 
early maturing, smooth prolific kind. 
—and— 

Holstein Bull Calves 
Fine individuals from dams with 
high milk and butter records at low 

prices. 


JASPER STOCK FARM 














G. W. Shuler, Prop., Motley, Va. 








CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 

Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great : 
herd: N. Y., Pa.; D. of C., Ma., Va., N.C, S.C. 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn., Ky., Texas and 
Porto Rico. Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to 
cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 

e Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 


We are offering a choice ~ 
lot of pigs out of prize- 
wi ning daughters of Ri- 
val’s Champion, Duke’s 
M.sterpiece Maximus, 
Kinloch’s Rival, Artful 
Premier and other noted 
boars. These pigs are sired by Masterpiece Cham- 
pion 2nd and by Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 

able. MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 


Berkshires of Quality 


ie eight to ten weeks old. 



































STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Lad of Loulsa 29047 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 
tf the process of selection aud elimination, as 

wellas the purchase of the best reat to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs e point 
where they cannot be equalled in this Peection of the 
country. 

We have for immediate delivery bred gilts, 
service boars and pigs of either sex 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











SUNNY pit i FARM 
:—OFFERS—: 
Registered acre - Jersey Boar Pigs 
A very few of the highest class, registered, 
Shropshire ram lambs. A few very select 
high grade Shropshire ram lambs, sired by 
one of the best imported rams in the East. 








A. L, FRENCH & SON, - - CASCADE, VA. | 








DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few boar pigs left at $10.00 each. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEY BOARS 
Herd headers. Sired by a good son of the Grand 
Champion Defender out of sows sired by Professor II. 
I guarantee satisfaction. Price $10.00. Pedigrees free. 
First checks get choice. 


W. A. THIGPEN, CONETOE, N. C. 












) POLAND: 


Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 lb. boars, 
CHINAS ; 


Itis your move. Buy them and win. 
J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
Ib. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. on 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 
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DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 








Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
am now booking orders 


0. 9 
I. C. Ss for Spring pigs. A few 


boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 


R. Q. Owen, R.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 
SHEEP. 
For Immediate Shipment 


I am offering a few pure-bred Southdown yearling ewes 
and rams, Essex male pigs, and one 3-year-old Poland- 
China boar, one 12-months-old sow, a number of Collie 
and Shepherd pups. All nice stock. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 
HOLSTEINS. 


PALI Ioe 














PPADS LAL 


—Sold out of pigs, but 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If your cows produce only about 4,000 
pounds of milk per year and 160 pounds of 
fat they are practically worthless; 350 pounds 
of fat per cow per year should be your mini- 
mum requirement. 

.No matter how poor your present herd is, 
you can easily raise it to this standard in a 
few years by the intelligent use of a well- 
selected purebred Holstein-Friesian bull. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Heistein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY CATTLE 
YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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EWELL FARM SALE 


All Jerseys for sale are being Catalogued for our 


MAY 26th SALE 


A few Shetland Stallions at $50 each. 
Berkshire Pigs at $25 the pair. 
Bronze Turkey and Pekin Duck Eggs for Sale. 


EWELL FARM, 
Spring Hill, :-: Tennessee. 














Consign Your Cattle to Us 
if You Want Top Prices 
For Your Cattle Consign Them 


o Us. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
c 


ATTL 
SHEEP AND CALVES. 
@ As to our responsibility we re- 
w fer you to any bank in Balti- 
more or Prof. R. S. Curtis, N. 
C. Experiment Station, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 
©. DRIVER & CO., Commis- 
Union Stock Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


HORSE Ss 
“KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 


65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillles. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland.po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 


J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 





sion Morchants, 











POLAND CHINAS. 
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POO 


Bred Gilts and Gilts that e POLAND. 


will do to breed, from large : es 
CHINAS 






Sows and Boars, all pure 


bred. 
’ T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 












REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA PIGS for SALE } 


Big type. Write us. 
E. W. Jones Nursery Co., - Woodlawn, Va. 








JACKS. __ 
35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


We will cut the prices from $100 
to $250 on every jack in our barns 
for the next thirty days. Special 
prices on percheron stallions, 
mares and saddle horses. If you 
want a bargain come to our farms, 
and write or wire us when to ex- 
pect you. 


Cook & Brown, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





LET THE PIGS PAY FOR IT 


A South Georgia Record in Pork Pro- 
duction That is Hard to Beat 


N LOWNDES County, Georgia, lives 

a man who has solved the problem 
of getting money without work. In 
fact he has a nice bank account right 
now that did not cost him a lick. 
This man has proven conclusively 
that working many hours a day for 
six days a week is a system for mules. 
By his plan one may have a comforta- 
ble income from the investment of a 
few pieces of Mr. Bryan’s favorite 
coin. This small investment operated 
in conjunction with Georgia’s climate 
forms a combination that will make 
one comfortable. How he did it and 
how easy it was makes an interesting 
story. 

This man was a county demonstra- 
tion agent living out in the country 
a few miles—seven, to be exact. He 
invested ten dollars in a black pig of 
the female gender. She was given a 
large pasture, provided with a good 
supply of water, and her coming and 
going given no further consideration. 

In January, 1913, she began her 
duties as mother of a dozen babies 
which she nourished so abundantly 


| and cared for so tenderly that all liv- 


ed and thrived. The latter part of 


| May she further added to her value 





by again assuming the role of mother 
to a brood of 12 more piglets. As in 
the case of her former charges, so 
faithfully did she tend them that 
none perished, but all grew to sturdy 
pighood and looked like their mam- 
my. Being mother to a family of two 
dozen, all living, should have satisfied 
the maternal instincts of an ordinary 
normal hog, but she was neither—she 
was both extraordinary and abnor- 
mal as will be observed shortly. 

Everything went along lovely and 
serene in Lowndes County. The pigs, 
because of their freedom in the oat 
field, assumed no attempt at table 
manners, but devoted themselves to 
keeping what they could not eat away 
from others. Time passed on and the 
pigs grew and grew. Things and pigs 
went on this way until the Yule-log 
season rolled around, when Mrs. Hog 
showed up one day with a dozen 
brand new pigs—an entirely fresh lot, 
that took first place in her affections 
and attention. Three dozen pigs in a 
year and no fuss about it. 

One of the daughters of the first lot 
inherited a goodly portion of her 
mothers ambition to establish a new 
record. She made the county agent 
fairly gasp one morning as she enter- 
ed the barn yard and made a touching 
plea for a bit of something to sustain 
herself and family of seven small 
blackies. 

“T’ll have to rent another farm,” 
decided the owner. ‘‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. Seven and 36 
makes 43, 43 pigs in a year!” 

The scene shifts to January 1914, 
the first anniversary of the first 
brood. 

After a pig consumes the contents 
of a corncrib, with a few acres of pea- 
nuts and grass thrown in, he or she 
stops being a hog and becomes ham 
and bacon and lard and other luxur- 
ies that can be easily traded for the 
common iron dollar so acceptable in 
all sections of society. A few words 
of explanation may be of interest in 


this connection. 


Exhibit ‘‘A’’. The eleven of the 


| first brood (one is a matron with a 





family of seven) when relieved of all 
responsibility, weighed an average of 
175 pounds and sold for 10 cents a 
pound. 

Exhibit “‘B’. The 12 of the sec- 
ond brood, after having entered the 
portals of porkdom, weighed an aver- 
age of 146 pounds and sold for 10 
cents a pound. Now add the two lots 
together, and the sum total should be 
$366.60, which represents the gross 


sales of 23 of the 43 pigs. ° 
The first brood 


cost four cents a 





pound to produce and the second lot 
two cents a pound. That figures 
$111.60. Now subtract the cost from 
the gross sales, and you have even 
$255 the amount of profit, and 20 
pigs and the mother still on hand. 

Raising perfectly good hogs in 
Georgia is doing things along the 
lines of keast resistance. Given plen- 
ty of pasture, clean water to drink 
and corn for dessert, pigs under Geor- 
gia skies soon become a national as- 
set which are pointed to with pride, 
if one is selling, or viewed with 
alarm, if one is buying. Here is an- 
other sample: 

A farmer living in Worth County 
shipped to Atlanta recently a car of 
live hogs, 130 of them, for which he 
received in net returns, $1,603.85. 
These hogs were fattened on 37 acres 
of crops of which 30 acres were pea- 
nuts and seven acres sweet potatoes. 
In addition to the car of hogs shipped, 
he killed $300 worth of meat for 
home use and has 100 young hogs for 
fall fattening. In addition to fatten- 
ing the hogs he harvested 800 bushels 
of seed peanuts, which were sold for 
$1.50 per bushel. In all his receipts 
were $3,603.85 or $97.40 per acre 
where crops are sown that hogs can 
harvest. 

JAS. E. DOWNING. 

Athens, Ga. 





SPRING CARE OF CATTLE 


Early in the Season It Is Unwise to 
Depend Too Largely on Young 
Grasses for Feed 


HIS is the most critical time of 

the year with two classes of cattle 
—even more so than the middle of 
winter—and these are the old cows 
and yearlings. The old saying, ‘“‘Live 
all the winter and die in the spring,” 
is not without significance; and like- 
wise what the negro said of his mas- 
ter—that he made money ‘“‘twist” a 
year,—‘‘He sells his hay in the fall 
and his cowhides in de spring.” 

Most farmers think when they 
turn their cattle out about the first 
of April, and at a casual glance look 
over their pastures and see them 
looking so green, feel satisfied their 
cattle will pull through all right, and 
as a rule they will, if the pasture is 
good and the weather favorable. All 
stock will lose some flesh, but young, 
vigorous stock from two to eight 
years old will recover if they have 
been treated well through the winter, 
for they have sufficient reserve force 
to tide them over; but old cows and 
yearlings—year old or less—had bet- 
ter be watched closely. The first grass 
and weeds that make their appear- 
ance in the spring are very much rel- 
ished by stock that has been in con- 
finement all the winter, but there is 
little or no nourishment in it, and 
when weak cattle are left to get their 
living from it they will get very poor 
in flesh, and if a cold rain comes on 
them some are almost sure to suc- 
cumb to it. 


I had some very unpleasant experi- 
ence last spring. My usual practice 
had been, when I turned out in the 
spring, to give at least one feed a day 
for several days, and then skip one 
day and feed every other day for sev- 
eral days, and then skip three or four 
days and give another feed, thereby 
“letting them down” gradually; but 
the grass looked so nice and the cat- 
tle were in such good order that I did 
not feed them any more. 

Now there were some fine, full- 
blooded Jersey heifers among them 
that were in fine order when turned 
out with the other cattle. It was some 
time before I went into the pasture 
among them, thinking they were all 
right. In about a month—some time 
in May— I noticed the heifers were 
not looking well and when I exam- 
ined them more closely I found them 
in very bad shape. I saw that if I 
did not do something, and that soon, 
I would lose them. If there had 
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Saturday, May 2, 1914.] 


been ticks I would have attributed 
it to them, but there was not one in 
the pasture and had not been in two 
years. They were simply starving. 
The grass was so short and had so 
little nutrition in it it did not sustain 


them. Another thing, it was about 
time for them to shed their calf 
teeth and, taking it altogether, I 


stood a good chance to lose some of 
my most valuable cattle. 

We brought them home for four or 
five weeks, nursed them like ‘sick 
babies’? and saved their lives, and 
now they are .worth $50 each. I 
could have let them go a while longer 
and when they died could have 
charged it to ‘“‘bad luck,’ when a 
little attention and a few dollars 
worth of feed saved cattle that were 
worth ten times the cost and trouble. 

A few more words relative to those 
heifers we resuscitated, for it might 
be of service to others who may have 
the same experience. In addition to 
their impoverished condition, they 
had a poor appetite and would tire in 
a few days on the very best feed we 
could get for them. We gave them 
cottonseed meal and hulls, corn 
chops, shorts, and all of the oats 
they could eat in the grain, besides 
good hay, and still they looked bad 
and ate little. I cut my oats last 
year in the dough stage and made 
hay of them and, the weather being 
fine—the last part of May, the hay 
was cured as nicely as I ever saw. 
While hauling it into the barn I 
noticed they picked up all the Joose 
hay that had spilled out and ate it 
with a relish. This gave me an idea, 
and I gave them all they could eat, 
and I noticed their appetite increas- 
ed for other feed in a few days and 
after that time I no longer felt any 
apprehension for their final recovery. 

As a final warning I would say 
give all old cows and yearlings a 
little to eat all along to the first of 
May, and keep them out of the cold 
rains unless you want to sell some 
cow-hides in the spring. 

Florence, Miss. JOHN L. EVANS. 





Livestock Suggestions for May 


HE time to mow the weeds in the 

pastures is before they mature 
seed. This not only serves to prevent 
another crop of annual weeds next 
season, but also prevents the shading 
out of those pasture plants which 
must have sunshine. Until the weeds 
are under subjection and the grasses 
and other pasture plants have cover- 
ed the ground, the pastures should be 
mowed at least twice a year. 

* * * 


There is no period in the life of an 
animal when a little extra feed is 
worth as much or will pay as well as 
during the first year. We are apt to 
conclude that the pigs, calves and 
colts need no other feed while receiv- 
ing milk, but this is a mistake. Per 
pound of feed used, there is probably 
no other time when it will do quite 
so much good. For feeding young 
animals receiving milk, there is prob- 
ably no better feed than whole corn 
or a mixture of equal parts of corn 
and oats, or still better, for calves 
and colts, a mixture of equal parts 
of corn, oats and wheat bran. 

* * * 


This month and next will settle 
the question of cheap or high-priced 
pork for next season. If peanuts, soy 
beans, velvet beans and cowpeas, 
with possibly sweet potatoes added, 
are not planted, for fattening the 
hogs this fall, the all-corn-in-a-dry- 
lot method, so popular in the South, 
will add further evidence that rais- 
ing livestock isn’t profitable and that 
you can buy pork cheaper than you 
can raise it. It all depends on the 
man and the manner of raising it. 

* * * 


The usual method of salting cattle 
*—giving them a liberal supply about 
once every two weeks—has the ad- 
vantage of convenience and long es- 
tablished habit, but has little else to 
recommend it. A covered trough in 
the pasture, filled with ordinary gran- 
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ulated, not rock salt, where the cattle | 





can eat at will is less trouble in the | 
long run and much better for the cat- | 
tle. 

* * * 

There are two ways by which live- 
stock may fail to get sufficient ‘“‘lime”’ 
and phosphorus to build up large, 
strong bones and bodies. First they | 
may fail to get sufficient legumes, or | 
may fail to get a sufficient supply of 
protein. Second, in many sections 
of the South they may fail to get the 
lime in their drinking water which 
animals in a limestone section get. 
The first is by far the most important 
and frequently neglected. The first 
deficiency—a lack of protein—cannot 
be made up by anything else, but the 
second can be completely and satis- 
factorily supplied by the feeding of a 
small amount of ground phosphate 
rock. One ounce a day for a thous- 
and pound animal is ample and it can 
be bought for $7 or $8 a ton. Yet 
some continue to give as a reason for 
their failure to grow good _live- 
stock, the fact that our soils are de- 
ficient in lime. A deficiency in feed 
—legumes—is the chief cause of 
their failure. 


* * * 


Sorghum is not the best feed for 
hogs. It is not rich enough in feed 
nutrients—too bulky—for the small 
stomach of the hogs, but it is not 
only better than no feed but also bet- 
ter than no green feed. If there is 
no legume pasture for the hogs dur- 
ing July and August a patch of sor- 
ghum sowed e@ly will help out won- 
derfully. 

* * * 

The Wisconsin Experiment Station 
has proved by tests that the silo is a 
more economical means of supplying 
succulent feed to dairy cows during 
the dry periods of short pastures than 
soiling, or cutting green crops and 
hauling them to the cows daily. Thus 
the proof of the value of the silo for 
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be a great time and labor saver. 
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1 st If you are still using some gravity or set- 
= ting process of creaming— 
BECAUSE YOUR COWS HAVE 


likely freshened now and your 
supply of milk is greater. 


BECAUSE YOUR SPRING WORK 


requires every minute of your time 


calves will 


a good cream separator will 


you can't 


These are all facts every De Laval local agent is glad of 


the opportunity to prove to any prospec 


you don’t know the nearest De Laval agency simply 


write the nearest main office, as below. 


You need a new 


DE LAVAL 


BECAUSE YOUR YOUNG 


sweet separator skim-mil 


BECAUSE WITH YOUR INCREAS. 
ed milk flow your greater waste of 
cream, without a good cream sep- 
arator, must run into more money 
than you can afford to lose. 


If you have a very old De Lavel or an 
inferior separator whether new or old-- 


BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE 
poor separator from incomplete 
skimming, and the tainted product 
of the hard-to-clean and unsanitary 
separator mean most when your 
volume of milk is the greatest. 


BECAUSE OF THE AMPLE AND 
“more than advertised” capacity 
of the De Laval, you can separate 
more quickly and save time, when 
time means most to you. 


BECAUSE AN 
Laval Cream Separator is so much 
simpler and more easily handled 
and cared for than any other, and 


these busy days fussing with an 
inferior or half worn-out machine. 


BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEP. 
arator of today is just as superior 
to other separators as other separ- 
ators are to gravity setting. 


165 Broadway, New York 


The De Laval Separator Co., 2s 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


ATOR =. 


thrive best with warm, 


IMPROVED — DE 


afford to waste time 


tive buyer. If 


E. Madison St., Chicago 

















the economical and satisfactory feed- 
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ing of livestock increases day by day 
and still there are “doubting Thom- 
ases’—The Good Book says, ‘‘There 
is a place for unbelievers”’. 

s-¢ & 


From time to time and constantly 
we are getting letters asking why 
square or rectangular silos, or square 
silos with the corners cut off—mak- 
ing an eight-sided structure—will 
not do as well as a round silo? If 





any one point about the silo has been 
definitely settled by the experience 





No 





If you own a Silo, or intend 
to, get this book, Tells about the 
Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 
Eats up silage, dry or green, ele- 
vates to any height, never gets out 
of order, simple, safe. Small power 
Money back unless satis- 

fs LIZZARD ENSILAGE 
CUTTER catalog today, Write us NOW. 
The dos. Dick Mfg. Co. , Box’ 42,Canton, Ohio 





of the last 30 years it is that the 
silo should be round. The round silo 
saves the feed best and a silo that 
does not properly preserve the feed 
is not cheap at any price. Don’t ‘“‘ex- 
periment” with any other than a 


round silo, the experimenting has al- | 


ready been done for you by others. 
If any reader ever heard of anyone 

losing money in making pastures on 

cheap lands and placing a pure-bred 

beef bull with native cows, when 

prices were as they have been for the 

past few years and most certainly 

will remain for several years to come, 

we would like to hear of it. When 

prices are high is no time for extrav- 

agant purchases, nor do we advise 

anyone ‘‘plunging”’ in the cattle busi- 

ness because of present high prices; 

but when one can make a pasture at 
a moderate cost, a herd of native 
or grade cows with a good pure-bred 
bull is about as “‘safe’’ an investment 
as anything we know about, provid- 
ed the pastures do not have to feed 
ticks and enough silage or other 
cheap feed is made to winter the 
breeding herd. 








* * * 


It will be more profitable to feed 
the spring pigs a little extra so as to 
have them ready for market or for 
slaughter next December than to 
starve them during the summer and 
then have to feed them all next win- 
ter. The same amount of feed that 
it will take to keep them until fifteen 
months old will be used to better ad- 
vantage if given them during the 
first ten months of their lives. 











¢ represent 100% Silo aa The 
preserve silage pectecty. ‘ade a 

-resisting *‘No-Oo-Ro-Metal.’’ 
Doors fit air-tight. 
‘cannot dry out, crack or oollapse, 
fire or water cannot affect them. 
Learn all about “‘ZYRO”’ Silos by 

writing for FREE Catalog today. 
bis Carolina 

e 


Pertectly Air-tight 


Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Stron 

steel hoops form easy ladder, Buil 

to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 
Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy _a better silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 

ECONOMY 8iLO & MFG. CO. 
Box38-M, Frederick, Md. 





“ZYRO”’ Silos 





Metal Products Co. § 
Wilmington, N.C. 














Brood Sow Experience 


HAVE often read that brood sows 
can be kept at small cost on alfalfa 


and slop. 


creasing at a cruel pace, I cut short 
on sows with sucking pigs. 
sult was that three pigs were put on 
their menu. 
ply them with milk, middlings and 
soy beans than to have them eat my 
young porkers, I began to give the 
mothers a liberal ration of protein, 
as this is needed to produce their 
When sows cannot get enough 
protein they will eat a pig, which is 
pure protein. 
vide plenty of alfalfa, clover, peas, 
beans, milk and tankage, rather than 


milk. 


corn. 


Yadkin Valley, N. C. 


As my other feed was de- 
The re- 


As it is cheaper to sup- | 


dlackleg 


More 


VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOID 


atid save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or drug- 
gist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent 
it. 

PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 











I find it wise to pro- | 
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IRA. M. HAWKINS. 
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borhood. 








neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
End all your shoe 


troubles by wear- 
ing perfect fitting, 
comfort giving 


IELD BRAND 


ZY, 


AIMEE ei 


iV 


Z 


Badly made, ill-fitting shoes 
cause all the foot troubles of 
mankind. These very un- 
necessary evils are prevented 
by SHIELD BRAND SHOES 
because they fit perfectly 
and give absolute ease and 
comfort from the first. And 
good looks and long-wearing 
qualities are combined with 
real comfort. Every pair is a per- 
fect product of Sa spoemebers 
art. Insist on SHIELD AND 
SHOES—they ore icons. For 
sale by all Southern dealers at the 
Pprice,you ought to pay. . 


M. C. KISER co., 
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“Dry asa bone”in a 
Fish Brand 


Pommel , 
Slicker «}\ 


Keeps your saddle 

ry and smooth 
because the front 
and back extend 
to cover every 
bit of leather, 

he wide — 
button about the 
legs to make pro- 
tection complete. 


$3.50 


Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


AOWER's Identified 


lpoesi eee 


Fs 


AGENTS~-200% = moe 


| SHADE 
Wood or 
Foot Scraper and Cleaner— 


ROLLERS 
yeeded on every porch and outside 


1 andv inequé illed. 
tin rollers, *‘Improved” 
requires no tacks. ress or’s 
signature on genu 
ae Right now is the time to 

ell it—A winner. C. P. Draper, 
greg first order for 200. Cc A. John- 
son sold 40 i in 1% days. W. A. Parker 
sold 92 in 434 days. Earl Hay ward, 
N.Y., order for 156. W.W. Harpster, 
Pa., made $27.45 in 4 evenings. Write 
: quick for terms and free sample. 
a THOMAS SCRAPER CO. 
Ss 9455 West St., Dayton, Ohio 
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A. J. Tower Co. 
BOSTON 
Towes Canadian Limited 


oronto 
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When writing advertisers, 


The 
Progressive Farmer, 


mention 





Birds 


| (Concluded from page 





13 this issue) 


birds are? They are the loveliast 
| birds we have. They feed .n the 
| sweet honey juice that they find in 
| the deep cups of flowers. Their nests 
are like tiny bowls, made from the 
ight gray lichen found on the 
branches of trees, and lined with the 
cotton and silk threads found on 
flowers and plants. In one of these 
nests two wee white eggs are laid 


{and in about 10 days two little hum- 


| mers begin to twitter there. 

Flowers not only feed these tiny 
birds, but add much beauty to a 
| . . . 
home. Humming birds, with their 


feathers of the 
lash and glow 


most brilliant colors, 
like splendid gems, as 
they dart in and out among the beau- 
tiful lilies. They fly so swiftly that 
you cannot see their wings move. As 
they hover above a flower the 
make a soft, low sound. Their song 
is a soft, low, gentle twitter, too, for 
the birds are so small that, of course, 
you could not expect a big voice from 
anything so small. You could enclose 
one of them in your hand. 

The snow bird is a very gentle lit- 
tle fellow if he doesn’t get fright- 
ened. He will hunt crumbs where 
the chickens are fed and come near 
our windows, but now spring is here 
and he will not be with us long. 

Have you any doves on your farm 
to stay all the year? They are very 
gentle, beautiful and welcome. They 
wander about the fields and seem to 
like children. 

Birds are good friends to the 
farmers. They catch insects and 
other things on his plants that would 


wings 


injure their growth; therefore, I 
plead, spare the =* birds! 


MRS 7 Se 
Summit, N. C. 


GREENE. 


Habits of ‘Satan in Children 

HE more care that is exercised in 
training children to habits of 
| neatness and cleanliness, the less will 
| be the amount of work for the house- 
| wife or servant to do. There is some- 
| thing wrong when the_ tablecloth 
| must be washed three or four times 
1 week. Spread a newspaper or oil- 
cloth at baby’s place. If the little 
one must have luncheon put a bib 
|}on him large enough to cover his en- 





| tire front. Take into consideration 
the fact that a little forethought 
j} along this line will save headache, 


| backache, and perhaps cross words. 
FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 
Virginia. 





Economy Hints 


E ARE the fortunate possessors 
of a large family, nine children, 


and it is natural that at times stale 
bread accumulates in the pantry. 


Here are a few ways that I find it is 


| relished: 


Crumble biscuits to fill a pint meas- 
ure, pour a quart of boiling water 
or soup stock over this and let stand 
at least 15 minutes in a covered ves- 
sel. Now add half cup cream, a lit- 
tle butter, pepper and salt. Salt well, 
not briny, but good and salty to taste. 





}ed, and add half a cup 


Stir and if it seems too thick, add 
more boiling water or milk. It 
should be a nice thick soup. This is 
served at supper. 

For breakfast, I break two eggs 


in a small bowl, beat till well blend- 


milk with a 


| pinch of salt. Split the biscuit, dip 
|}in the mixture, and fry in hot drip- 
|} pings till brown, then turn as you 


would a batter-cake. Eat while hot. 

A nice pudding is made of light 
bread. Toast it a light brown, and 
lay the slices in a pan or pudding 
fish that has been greased well. 
First put a layer of slices, then scat- 
ter a few raisins over them, then 


| more bread and so on until you have 


|}and add as 


| 


as needed. 
you 


as much 
sugar as 


Beat eggs and 
would for a custard, 
much sweet milk as it 
will take to make the custard cover 
the bread. Bake till custard is ‘‘set’”’ 
and brown. If you wish a more deli- 





eate pudding 
meringue. 


save whites of eggs for 


Another very good pudding is 
Brown Betty. Put first a layer of 


dry bread crumbs, 
ped sour apple, 
sugar, salt, 
Repeat this 
crumbs last 
with a sauce 
blespoon of 


then one of chop- 
then a sprinkling of 
cinnamon and _ »butter. 
three times, having the 

Jake and serve hot 
made by soaking a ta- 
fine crumbs in a pint of 


sweet milk an hour, flavoring it with 
sugar and nutmeg Add an egg yolk 
and beat sauce well with Dover egg 
beater just before serving. 


A 


A WORKER. 


A Help in zy pa 


. YMEMBERING that I 1 
to iron a shirt from 


letter in The 


earned how 
reading a 


Progressive Farmer, I 


thought it might help some one to 
know how I iron a tablecloth. Mine 
is four yards long and it is quite a 
job to get it ironed nicely. I put 


the outer edges together and plait it 
up in my hand like you plait a ruffle, 
then holding it in my hands I shake 
it hard—that makes the crease come 


exactly in the center—and _ also 
smooths it to some extent—then I 
put it on the back of the table and 
bring one end forward. I iron one 
side and fold over and iron that, 
keeping on until I get through. I 
wipe with a damp cloth if it gets dry 


in spots. It is a good idea to sprinkle 
the clothes the night before. 

MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 
River, N. C. 

Comment janar Pro; gressive Farm- 
er readers who have enjoyed her 
many helpful letters will be saddened 
to know that since the above article 
was sent, Mrs. Scott has died. We 
shall miss her. 


Haw 


To Keep Lamps from Smoking 


HE most common cause of lamps 

smoking is brought about by leav- 
ing the wick turned up after the light 
is blown out. The heated burner and 
the warm top of the wick will still 
eontinue to draw the oil to the top 
of the wick until it is cool, and where 
the wick is turned above the top of 
the burner the oil oozes over running 
down the outside of the burner and 
there becomes gummy and sticky be- 
fore the lamp is again used, when it 
causes a slight smoke from the heat- 
ing or burning from this outside oil. 


So, to keep a lamp from smoking, the 
wick should be turned down quite 


low before blowing out. 
MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 
Quitman, Ga. 


Bugs on Plants 


OR killing green aphis on house 

plants, rose bushes, etc:, use a 
strong suds made with one five cent 
cake of ivory soap dissolved on the 
stove with one gallon of water. When 
soap is entirely dissolved add four 
gallons of cold water, apply in any 
way to reach every part of the foli- 
age, use a sprayer or fine rose water- 
ing pot, or dip the plant, if a small 
one. It is good for washing plants 
generally. 

For the green cabbage worm on 
cabbage, cauliflower, collards, etc., 
there is nothing better. It is not 
poisonous, is clean to handle and per- 
fectly harmless. Try it. 

MRS. J. B. ATKINSON. 

Lenoir, N. C. 


Pin Money 

Y GARDEN, yard 
are a source of 
and profit. 


and chickens 
pleasure, health 
I sold last year $30 worth 


of vegetables from my garden and 
$37 worth of chickens and eggs. We 
also sell many a pound of butter and 


many bushels of potatoes, turnips, 
peas and goobers that I never keep 
a record of, and there are 11 in the 
family to feed. I don’t think I could 
estimate the value of my garden and 
strawberry patch. 

Hoping The Progressive Farmer 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


family much success, and that all 
who do not read the paper will soon 
see their mistake, I am, sincerely, 
MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 
Walhalla, S. C. 


Have You Tried These? 

N NOTHING is 
of life,” so 
to the varying 


“Variety—the spice 
directly applicable as 
of a daily menu to kee Pp 
in a normal state of anticipation one’s 


appetite. There isn’t one of our 
meats, fruits or vegetables that we 
could eat three meals a day uninter- 


ruptedly for one month without tir- 
ing of it. Of course, you know that 
this is true of just such ay as have 
a distinct flavor or taste; it does not 
apply to the cereals, baie bread or 
white potatoes. 

At special seasons, 
spring, 


first in the early 
and later when humidity and 
heat weaken the strongest constitu- 
tion, even the laboring man’s appetite 
sometimes lags, and he as well as the 
child or delicate woman should pam- 
per their palates with a light and nu- 
tritious diet. A cooked fruit is al- 
ways digestible and its reputation as 
such has so grown that we find them 


on the prescribed food formulas of 
all invalids. Here are some novel 


Ways in which it may be prepared. 


Apples, Cuban 
sligtly tart apples. 
der, then remove 
First fill the 


Style.—Core large, sound, 

Steam until almost ten- 
to a buttered baking dish. 
cavities with grated cocoanut, 
stick the apples full of blanched almonds, 
baste with syrup made of brown sugar, but- 
ter and water, Finish cooking in a hot oven, 


basting often, When cold, if you wish it 
served so, fill all remaining cavities with 
jelly or the jellied juice of some canned 
fruit. 

* * * 

Apple Foam.—Pcel, pare and core tart ap- 
ples. Place in porcelain kettle and cook 
until very tender, Remove from the stove 
and allow to cool, Force the fruit through 
a colander or ordinary sieve until all lumps 
are removed. Then to one quart of pulp, 
allow a heaping cup of sugar and a pinch 
of nutmeg, When ready to serve, whip one 
pint of heavy cream; to this add the stiffly 


beaten whites of two eg 
apple, beating a few 
light and white, 





s and fold into the 
minutes until all is 


Baked Bananas.—The banana contains a 
large amount of starch and should be thor- 
oughly ripened before cating. Raw, it is 
sométimes indigestible but baked, it acts as 
a stimulant to the nerves, being at once re- 
ceived and rapidly assimilated by the stom- 
Peel bananas and remove every par- 
e of clinging fiber; place it in a baking 
dish and to every banana allow one tea- 

iful of butter, the same amount of sugar 
and a oe lemon juice. Bake in a very 
minutes, Serve with a 








hot oven for ten 
cereal of cream, 


*& * 


_ Bani ina Custard.—Line a pie tin with rich 
crust and bake, Fill the crust with sliced 
b: ananas and pour over it a custard made as 
follows: Beat until lemon colored and light, 
the yolks of three eggs; add one-half cup 
of st r and two tablespoons flour or one of 
corn arch; continue to beat this as you 
pour over it one cup of boiling milk. Return 
this to the stove and cook until thick. Re- 
move from the stove and immediately pour 
over the bananas in the crust; add a thick 
meringue of the well beaten whites and su- 
gar, return to the oven and allow to brown, 
* * * 








Fruit Gelatine.—Pour over a package of 
any good brand of gelatine, a cup of cold 
water and allow to stand for 15 minutes. To 
this add one quart of boiling water (more if 
you wish a tender rather than stiff gelatine), 
one cup and a half of sugar and the juice of 
three lemons. Add to this any combination 
of fruits you may desire. The shredded and 
fiber-free pulp of three oranges, three sliced 
bananas, ten cents worth of white grapes 
(stoned and halved), and a few marshmal- 
lows make it delightful, 

* 


Fig Wonders.-—Wash 
every particle of grit, one pound of California 
dried figs. Cover with clear cold water, and 
allow to stand on the back of the 


carefully, removing 


range over 
night. In- the morning put the sauce pan 
where they will cook slowly for several 
hours. When cold, remove from their syrup 


and allow them to dry. Open each fig at 


the small end and stuff with a fresh marsh- 
mallow. 
dered 


Press end together and roll in pow- 
sugar, Serve with an abundance of 
ed cream, This is an especially de- 
ul dessert to serve at children’s par- 





* 


Grape Whip.—Beat the white of one egg 
until foamy, add three-fourths of a cup of 
h’'s grape juice which has been mixed 
five tablespoons of sugar and lastly add 
one cup of very heavy cream which has been 
whipped. Mix quickly, taking off the froth 
as it r s. Pour the liquid that is left into 
nder lasses and pile the whip on top, 
s should not be prepared until you are 
ready to serve it, 
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Pineapple Dessert.—To cat a slice 
apple after a meal is quite in 
with physiological indications, as 
juice contains a remarkable 
ciple similar to pepsin. A simple and easily 
prepared dessert and one that can be wrested 
from the emergency shelf when the unex- 
pected guest arrives is a combination of 
sliced Hawaiian Pineapple and canned apri- 
cots or peaches. This is very palatable when 
served in alternate layers with powdered 
if you care for 


of pine 
accordance 

pineapple 
digestive prin- 


sugar and whipped cream, 
it so. 
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CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


“Certainly. Old Perdue is a jus- 
tice. We'll go over there.” 

The moon was still high as I gal- 
loped toward town with the state- 
ment in my pocket. I went straight- 
way to Conkwright’s house and with 
the door-knocker set every dog in the 
town to barking. 

“Why, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” the Judge asked as he opened 
the door. ‘Oh, it’s you, is it, Bill? 
i ve got a negro here somewhere, but 
Gabriel might blow a blast in his ear 
and never stir his wool. Come into 
the library.” 

He lighted a lamp, and I handed 
him the doctor’s statement. He read 
it without the least show of surprise; 
and, putting the paper into his pock- 
et, he sat down, closed his eyes, and 
with his thumb and forefinger pressed 
his eyelids. 

“Etheredge is going to leave in .he 
morning,” I said. 

“He ought to be sent to the peni- 
tentiary. But let him go. Peniten- 
tiary is better off without him. In 
the morning we will have several of 
our leading doctors exhume the body 
to verify the statement. I’ll attend 
to it. Yes, sir. A certain form must 
be observed. <A jury will be impan- 
eled, the statement will be read, and 
the judge will, in a sort of a charge, 
declare that the prisoner is innocent. 
Some things are strange after all. A 
venomous scoundrel, but let him go. 
Yes, I’ll attend to everything in the 
morning. You’d better sleep here.’’ 

“No, I’m going to the jail and then 
to the telegraph office.’’ 

CHAPTER XXI 
Conclusion 


OW soft had been the day, how 

tender the tone of every voice. 
The road under the moon was white 
and from a persimmon tree in an old 
field came the thrill of a mocking 
bird. Two happy men were riding 
toward an old home. 

“And here is where he fell,” said 
Alf. ‘I am tempted to get down and 
pray. Bill, you don’t know what it 
is to be freed from the conviction 
that you have killed a man. He 
might not have died then if it had 
not been for me, but, thank God, I 
didn’t kill him. Yes, here is where 
I eased him down. I remembered 
afterward that I had not seen a drop 
of his blood and I was deeply thank- 
ful for it. We can almost see the 
General’s house from here. You saw 
the old man today when he came up 
and shook hands with me. He hard- 
ly knew what he was about, and he 
said, ‘Alf, what’s your father doing?’ 
But his eyes were full of tears and 
he had to wipe them when I told him 
that I was going to buy the old Mor- 
ton place. He thinks you are a great 
man, Bill, and I honor him for it. 
Tonight we will sleep in our room 
and early tomorrow morning I’m go- 
ing over to see Millie. Do you think 
I ought to go tonight? No, I will 
wait and dream over it.’ 

In the old room we sat and peace- 
fully smoked our pipes. And after 
I had gone to bed, and when I 
thought Alf was asleep, I heard him 
talking to himself. No, it was not 
talk, it was a chant, and it reminded 
me of his mother. I said nothing 
and I sank to sleep, and strange, 
mystic words were in my ears, sooth- 
ing me down to forgetful slumber. 

We were aroused early at morning 
by the rattle of a wagon at the door. 
The old people—Guinea had come 
back. Alf dressed quickly and ran 
down stairs, and I stuffed my ears 
that I might hear no sound from be- 
low. After a long time, and while I 
sat looking out of the window, the 
old man came up. 

“By jings, I must have got that 
dispatch of yourn before you sent it. 
Mighty glad to see you again. But 





don’t go down stairs yet. Everybody 
down there is as foolish as a chicken 
with his neck wrung. I tell you the 
Lord works things out in his own 
way. Sometimes we may think that 
we could run things better, but I 
don’t believe we could! and, thurfore, 
I say, kiver to kiver. Ah, Lord, what 
a time we have had. Yes, sir, a time 
if there ever was one. Alf has just 
told me what you intend to do, but 
if you think that you are goin’ to 
crowd a lot of money off on me you 
are wrong. Give us this old house 
and see that we don’t need nothin’— 
but, of course, you’ll do that. I 
thought I’d let ’em fight to a finish 
up yander, but I didn’t. They looked | 
at me so pitiful that I called an old | 
feller that happened to be passin’ 
along and told him that he might 
have ’em. I’ve got to have a Sam 
and a Bob. Old Craighead, that lives 
about 10 miles from here, has some} 
of the finest in the world. Always | 
wanted ’em, but they were so high | 
that I couldn’t tip-toe and reach ’em. | 
Reckon you could fix it so I could | 
git a couple?’”’ 

“You shall have as many as you 
want—all of them.’’ 

“I’m a thousand times obleeged to 
you. Yes, sir; some times we think 
we could run things better than He 
does, but I don’t reckon we could. 
We seen young Lundsford as we driv 
along just now. And I think he’ll be 


over here putty soon, but don’t you | 


worry. No, sir, we ain’t got nothin’ 
to worry about now. Believe it 
would push us to scratch up a wor- 
ry, don’t you? By jings, though I 
hardly know what to do; I step 
around here like a blind sheep in a 
barn, as the feller says. Well, it’s 
gettin’ pretty quiet down there now. 
Alf got away as soon as he could 
and has gone over to the General’s. 
Hush a minut. Thought I heard 
Chyd’s voice. Well, I’m going to 
poke round a little, and it’s not 
worth while to tell you to make your- 
self at home.” 

He went out, and I heard him hum- 
ming a tune as he tramped slowly 
down the stairs. I took a seat near 
the window. Voices reached me, and, 
looking down through the branches 
of a mulberry tree, I saw Guinea sit- 
ting on a bench, and near her stood 
Chyd Lundsford. In his hand he 
held a switch and with it he was 
slowly cutting at a bloom on a vine 
that grew about the tree. He was 
talking, Guineas face was turned up- 
ward and her hands were clasped be- 
hind her head. I could look down 
into her eyes, but she did not see 
me, and I felt a sense of self-re- 
proach at this watching her, listen- 
ing for her to speak, and I thought 
to get up, but my legs refused to 
move, and I sat there, looking down 
into her eyes. Her face was pale 
and her lips, which had seemed to 
me in bloom with the rich juice of 
life, were now drawn thin. 

“Of course, I was wrong,” he said, 
“but I’m not the first man that ever 
did a wrong. And I should think 
that as a broad-minded and gener- 
ous woman you could forgive me. [ 
don’t think that you can find any man 
who would take any better care of 
you than I would. I’ve got no ro- 
mance about me, and why should I 
have? I can just remember seeing 
the trail of that monster called ad- 
vancement—that mighty thing called 
progress, though in the guise of war, 
and that thing swallowed the ro- 
mance of this country. I say that I 
can remember seeing the fading trail, 
but I Know its history and I know 
that if it did not swallow romance it 
should have done so. I don’t sup- 
pose I could ever think as much of 
any woman as I do of you, and I 
know that no woman could make my 
house so bright and cheerful. I was 
afraid of any complication that might 
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from London Duy Mal? ~ 
i hat Government ownership 

7 ont of the telephones A 


ys a failure? 


From “Le Petit Phare de Nantes,”’ Paris 


“But today I found I had to talk with 











Saint Malo, and, wishing to be put through 
quickly, | had my name inscribed on the 
waiting list first thing in the morning; the 
operator told me—though very amiably, I 
must confess—that | would have to wait 


thirteen hours and ten minutes (you are 
reading it right) in order to be put 
through.” 


Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“In the year 1913, 36 years after the dis- 
covery of the electro-magnetic telephone, 
in the age of the beginning of wireless 
telegraphy, one of the largest cities of 
Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 
habitants, is without adequate telephone 
facilities,” 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 
Service Best—Cost Lowest 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


“The average time required to get a 
connection with Berlin is now 14 hours. 
Our business life and trade suffer con- 
siderably on account of this lack of tele- 
phone facilities, which exists not only 
between Dusseldorf and Berlin and be. 
tween Berlin and the West, but also be. 
tween other towns, such as Strassburg, 
Antwerp, etc.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet 


“I refer here to Freiberg. There the 
entire telephone service is interrupted at9 
o'clock p.m. Five minutes after 9 o'clock 
it is impossible to obtain a telephone 
connection.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 
per year to a subscriber in the United 
States and European countries 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele 
phones for each hundred personsin the United States as in Europe. 





One Policy 


%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





hurt my prospects as a physician, 
my standing in the opinion of a care- 
ful and discriminating public; so, in- 
fluenced by that sense of self-protec- 
tion, I broke our engagement. But 
now I beg of you to renew it.’’ 

“On your knees!” she said, with- 
out looking at him. 

“Now, Guinea, that’s ridiculous. I 
am willing to make all sorts of 
amends—”’ 

“On your knees!” she said. 

“T see that there is no use to ap- 
peal to your reason. I suppose, how- 
ever, that the way to reason with a 
woman is to gratify her whim and 
then appeal to her sense. It is a 
foolish thing to do, but in order to 
secure a hearing I will do as you 
say.’’ 

He sank upon his knees. She 
glanced down at him and then looked 
up at the sky. He began to ta!':, but 
she stopped him with a mc':n of 
her hand. 

“You have heard the preacher say 
that we must be born again,’’ she 
said. “T have been born again— 
born into the kingdom of love, and 
I find myself in a rapturous heaven. 
Get up.’’ He obeyed, and she con- 
tinued. ‘“‘And you are so far from 
this kingdom that I cannot see you— 
you are off somewhere in the dark, 
and to me your words are cold. But 
there is one who stands in the light 
and I must go to him.” 

I sprang from my seat and hast- 
ened down the stairs. My heart beat 
fast, and I trembled. I was fright- 
ened like a child, like a timid over- 
grown boy, who is called to the table 
to sit beside a girl whom he shyly 









$9.006 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent’* 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals, 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’'ys 
Established 16 Years 
060 PF. Street, Washington, D. G 
8 BUGGY WHEELS T2122 $83 


With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
$10.30, I make wheels & to 4 in. tread, Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axies $2.25; Wag 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 16 


SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 616 F St., Cincinnati, @ 








worships; and I ran away—down the 
path to the spring. I heard her call- 
ing me, and I stood there trembling, 
waiting for a holy spirit that was 
searching for me; and worship made 
me dumb. She came down the path, 
and, seeing me, hastened toward me 
with her head bent forward and her 
hands held out. And I caught her 
in my arms, swept her off the ground 
and held her to my beating heart. 

And over the stones the water was 
laughing, and the strip of green moss- 
land flashed in the sun. I saw the 
old man walking up the ravine, with 
his hands behind him, and I caught 
the faint sound of a tune he was 
humming. Slowly her arms came 
from about my neck, and hand in 
hand we walked toward the house, 
she in the shining path, I on the 
green sward; and as we drew near 
we saw Alf and Millie, standing un- 
der a tree, waiting for us. 

THE END 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements, 
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ATTENTION SHRINERS 
SHRINE SPECIAL, OPERATED VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 
“The Official Route” 

TO ATLANTA, GA., AND RETURN 


Sunday, May 10th 


Rate 

menve Raleigh ....csseoses 6:07 pm $12.90 
Wilmington ....... 3:45 pm 13.85 
CRATIOUIS  cewecasrc es 8:20 pm 8.25 
Fayetteville ........ 4:50 pm 11.25 
BEMMICE 26 coves ceeds 9:10 pm 10.00 
MOMTOS .cccccsessees 10:10 pm 8.25 
Wadesboro ........6. 9:56 pm 9.25 
Winston-Salem ..... 5:15 pm 10.75 


Rates on Same Basis from Other Points 
SPECIAL TRAIN, ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT 


Special train will be parked at Inman Park 
Siding on SEABOARD, THE SAFEST, 
QUIETEST AND CLEANEST LOCATION IN 
ATLANTA, 


Write at once for detail information or 
Pullman reservations, to F. A. Fetter, (for 
Shrine Committee), Raleigh, N. C., or— 


JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Pure-bred Poultry 


REDS 

EGGS REDUCED gag REDS, Both Combs 

ONE-FOURTH ORPINGTONS, Buff, White 

Prize matings R. C. Red eggs, $2.25; VERY CHOICE 
matings of all $1.50. My birds and their immediate an- 
cestors have won many firsts and cups in South’s best 
shows. Catalogfree. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 
(Red fancier ten years.) 


White Rock, S.C 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Writs Tegnorns= 
Bred from the hest strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
forsale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 1&6. Baby Chixa 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS. 


LL» 


Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, $1 and $2 for 15. 
Baby chicks, 25c each. 
Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jefiress, Va. 


GREAT REDUCTION SALE of White Orpington stock 
and eggs during the month of May. Eggs from prize- 
winning pens half price. Hens of very fine quality half 
rice, also one cockerel. These are some of my best 
ellerstrass birds and will produce some fine breeders 
for the coming season. Must make room for growing 
stock. Win-Lay Poultry Farm, Rocky Mt., N.C. 
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Swift's White Leghorn Farm 
(Everything White) 

S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. White Minorcas, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Indian 
Runner and Pekin Ducks. 

Express or Parcel Post charges prepaid on eggs. 
Prices reduced April 15th. Catalog free. Satisface 

tion guaranteed. 


J.P. SWIFT & SON, 
Junaluska Drive, - - WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 




















MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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Thirty Day Special Sal 
THE SNOW FLAKE YARDS 
Eggs, Eggs, Eggs, White Holland Turkey, 30c 
each. mden Geese, White African Guineas, 
Wyandottes, Rocks, Orpingtons, Leghorns, Min- 
orcas, and White Coach Bantams, eggs $1.50 per 
sitting delivered. White I. R. and Pekin Ducks. 


SUNNYSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
Windsor, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, After May 1 


$1 to $3 for 15 from prize winning pens of 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
Indian Runner Ducks, Golden Seabright Bantams, 
Buff, Columbian and Partridge Wyandottes. 
Breeders and exhibition birds half price. At 14 
shows in 1913 won over 450 premiums, specials and 
cups. Catalog free. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, S. C. 




















BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH, ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
ete. Eggscheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


for hatching—from pure-bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 
pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 


ANTED—Peafowls $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. 


W. T. Hodgen, Campbelisville, Ky. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
$1.00 per Sitting (15) 

Kellerstrass White Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, An- 
conas, Houdans, R. C. Black Minorcas and White Wyan- 
dottes. Mammoth Bronze and Narragansett Turkey 
Eggs, $3.00 per 11. 

WALNUT CROVE POULTRY FARM, R. 7, Concord, N.C. 


SQUABS, PIGEONS 


$ There’s $$$ in them! 
Start with our famous Jumbo 
Homers—the premium Squab 
~~ Breeders. Express prepaid on 
6 pairs, east of Mississippi River. Free manual, leg bands, 
pedigree cards, etc., go with 6 pairs. Write for free, in- 
structive, illustrated reading matter. You’llsoon be ina 
little business of your own—raising Squabs for market. 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. D, Providence, R. I. 




















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood,. 
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FRENCH TABLE POULTRY 





Methods of Dressing and Marketing 
Poultry in the Old World—Value 
of the Parcel Post 


RANCE enjoys an excellent name 
F for her poultry; this is not to be 

wondered at, considering the 
very great care taken in looking after 
the birds while alive, and the equally 
great care taken to insure market- 
satisfaction. The presentation of an 
article to the public is an art in itself; 
taste is always studied by the French 
and largely contributes to their recog- 
nized success as traders. Poultry 
may be said to receive special atten- 
tion, and as the sole ambition of 
French poultry farmers is to catch the 


| eye of purchasers, the better to grip 


their pocket, no item of importance, 
however small, is ever overlooked. If 
a second-class fowl is made very pre- 
sentable, it will realize a higher price 
than a superior bird offered for sale, 
with which less care has been taken. 
The preparation of poultry for the 
market in France is most interesting 
to follow, and well worth describing. 
Unskilled workers take a few lessons 
from a professional person, preferring 
this more practical method to attend- 
ing public demonstrations. 

The best school for the inexperi- 


|; enced to attend is the Halles Cen- 


trales or Central Markets of Paris. 
So skillful are some of the operators 
there that they are able to kill and 
pluck as many as 36 pullets in an 
hour! French poultry farmers rec- 
ommend keeping fowls about to be 
killed without food for at least 18 
hours. It is also considered a good 
plan to give the birds a few mouth- 
fuls of milk before killipg them, as 
that not only whitens the flesh, but 
also loosens the bowels. Some French 
poultry farmers add a few drops of 
vinegar to the milk, but the latter 
idea is not generally recommended, 
as it is apt to affect the flesh. After 
giving the special feed, the fowls are 
replaced in their cages, sheds, or fowl 
houses, the latter being covered over 
with sheeting so as to concentrate 
heat—a’step which greatly facilitates 
plucking. The sharper the knife or 
scissors, the less suffering experi- 
enced by the birds. 


How the Killing Is Done 


HE bird is then taken and its feet 

placed between the _ operator’s 
knees; next the head is seized by the 
left hand, the -bill opened, and the 
scissors thrust into the throat to cut 
the arteries situated at the back of 
the mouth. The bird is then suspend- 
ed by the feet, head downward, so as 
to allow the blood to flow away freely. 
This blood is not lost, as might be 
erroneously supposed, but is pur- 
chased by the poor for culinary pur- 
poses. As soon as the blood has 
ceased flowing, the interior of the bill 
is well washed out with vinegar. 

The other way of killing birds in 
France consists in passing a lance, or 
the blade of the scissors, through the 
palate into the brain of the bird, cut- 
ting the arteries of the throat, and 
so inducing the blood to trickle away. 
This latter method is thought to in- 
sure a whiter flesh. In the Paris Cen- 
tral Markets a scar, a good inch in 
length, is made a little above the ear, 
the carotid artery severed, when the 
bird is finally supended in the same 
position as described before—head 
down—the better to bleed. 

A finger is next introduced into the 
rectum, the intestines seized, the bird 
turned over, so as to allow the coiled 
contents round the finger to be cut; 
one end of the intestines is retained, 
and cautiously drawn outward, when 
it is severed at its origin, near the 
gizzard. The latter and the liver are 
left inside the bird. To fill up the 
place which the intestines formerly 
occupied, special gray paper is intro- 
duced. The “stuffing’’ also serves to 
maintain the volume and form or 


shape of the fowl. Of the three meth- 
ods adopted in France for killing 
poultry, the last described is the most 
general, though it leaves a rather un- 
sightly wound, and induces decom- 
position more rapidly. The cleaning 
operation over, that of plucking com- 
mences; this is always done with the 
greatest care and as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Professionals at the Halles 
Centrales in Paris remove the feath- 
ers from the breast, stomach, and 
back. That done, the birds are next 
handed over to a special class of wo- 
men, who finish the plucking of the 
neck, wings and sometimes of the tail. 
In all cases, every care is taken to 
finish the plucking operation before 
the body cools. 


Provincial Poultry Trademarks 


N ONE of the French Departments 

or counties, which is in the habit 
of sending dressed poultry to the city 
market or Halles Centrales, it is the 
custom to leave a ‘“‘ring”’ of feathers, 
as it were, around the neck, resem- 
bling a collar, in a word; in other 
French Provincial towns only the tail 
feathers are retained. In the Hou- 
dan, Chartres and Gatinais districts 
only a few feathers on the wings are 
left. In Normandy this is not the 
case, where plucking is complete; in 
the south of France it is not the cus- 
tom of poultry farmers to remove the 
feathers either from the tail or wings. 
By studying these curious Provincial 
trademarks, one can tell at a glance 
from what part of France the birds 
come and judge their value. 

Before the fowl is completely cold 
the trussing operation takes place. 
The bird is taken in both hands, the 
legs raised in such a manner as to 
have the thighs on a level with the 
back; the lower part of the legs are 
then passed under the wings. The 
aim is to have the thighs on a level 
with the spine, and so impart a square 
shape to the bird, with which shape 
purchasers in France are much in 
favor. The birds are then ranged on 
a plank, on their back, with heads 
down so as to allow the last drop of 
blood to exude from their body; that 
done, another plank is placed across 
their breast and weights placed there- 
on in order to ‘“‘crush’’ the fowls and 
impart a broader appearance to them 
—another attraction for buyers. To 
secure birds in such a presentable 
condition implies adding 15 per cent 
to their market value, which sum 
is considered sufficient to pay for the 
expenses of their dressing. In Bresse, 
farmers’ wives are still more parti- 
cular. The fowls in that part of 
Western France are enclosed in a 
linen cloth previously moistened with 
milk; this is done to secure greater 
whiteness of flesh; nor is this all, for 
a second cloth, of a coarser kind and 
pierced with ‘“eyes,’’ through which 
strings run, is employed; in the lat- 
ter the bird is finally placed and so 
“tightly laced up.” All this gives to 
the delicate and renowned poultry of 
Bresse that long oval shape which is 
so pleasing to French customers. 
Further, the coarse linen cloth has 
the advantage of imparting a goose- 
flesh appearance to the skin, which 
is much sought after by purchasers. 


2acking for Market 


T WOULD be erroneous to conclude 

that every farmer adopts the same 
methods of preparation; as a general 
rule, poultry farmers have each their 
own ‘“‘hobbies” or fancies. For in- 
stance, some insist upon having poul- 
try quite flat in shape, being strictly 
opposed to all kinds of artificial 
swellings and fanciful forms; others 
prefer poultry round and elongated; 
while again there are admirers of the 
short, stubby and square shape. All 
the whims of purchasers are thus 
carefully studied and catered to. The 
packing of poultry for market in 
France is a veritable art. Each bird 
is wrapped up in clean white paper, 
newspapers are never employed; the 
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driest of clean straw is used to sep- 
arate the birds, so that they will not 
touch one another during the journey, 
Quick. ‘‘alimentary”’ trains are chosen 
by which travel all perishable goods 
in France. The rates are extremely 
moderate, being the same as for or- 
dinary goods. These special express 
“alimentary” trains arrive in Paris at 
5 o’clock in the morning. All poul- 
try intended for the Halles Centrales 
must be delivered at the railway sta- 
tion three hours before the special 
leaves for Paris. No delay occurs on 
arrival, and the poultry is conveyed 
to the Central Markets, in special 
vans as quickly as possible. Thus the 
birds are in the primest of condition, 
The expenses for the sale of the poul- 
try in the Central Markets of Paris 
are very high, indeed; the auction- 
eer’s fee alone is 3 to 5 per cent, ac- 
cording to quantities. It is best never 
to send a smaller consignment than 
one hundred weight. Unsold goods 
can only be kept over for two days; 
after that time, if unfit for food, they 
are at once destroyed. 

The parcel post has proved a great 
boon to householders. They can now 
receive 20 pounds of poultry from any 
part of France for the modest sum of 
one franc or 20 cents. The same 
applies to butter, cheese, fruit, ete. 
All goods are of the best quality, ac- 
cording to price. There is no trouble 
attached to the transaction, and Pa- 
risians have very seldom any cause to 
complain. It is a cheaper way of buy- 
ing these goods than going to market 
very cften. EDWARD CONNER. 

London, England. 





The Beginner Had Best Stick to a 
Single Breed 

READER says: “I’ve decided on 

White Leghorns, White Minorcas 
and Brown Leghorns for layers, and 
Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 
for all-round purposes. These five 
kinds I mean to raise this year un- 
less there is something better. Can 
I beat this selection? Will White 
Minorcas lay as well as Blacks? Do 
White Leghorns beat the Browns?” 

Comment.—I judge from your let- 
ter you have only a limited experi- 
ence with poultry, and reply candid- 
ly after 50 years’ varied experience. 
You will make a costly mistake if 
you begin with more than one breed 
until you have thoroughly tested that 
one and tested your own aptitude for 
the business. I have tried many 
breeds and have several now in my 
yard, but only one for breeders. 

No breeder should be satisfied with 
anything else than the best. To at- 
tain this requires careful selection 
and mating of breeders, and severe 
culling out of all inferior birds, 
keeping in view standard require- 
ments on all points while also striv- 
ing for utiljty. No breeder can do 
this with more than one breed until 
he has large experience with one 
breed, and not then unless he has 
ground and capital enough to handle 
each breed entirely by itself. 

For layers, there is probably little 
or no difference between White or 
Brown Leghorns. Both White and 
Black Minorcas rank alike as to size, 
color and number of eggs produced. 
They are much larger than any Leg- 
horns, lay larger and as many eggs, 
and are generally considered much 
better table fowl. 

Between Barred Rocks and Rhode 
Island Reds there is little to choose, 
Rocks being somewhat larger. One 
objection to both is the difficulty in 
breeding ‘true to color.’ Both 
breeds are smaller than the Orping- 
tons, which as layers, are equal to 
any breed. Asa rule all white breeds 
are easier to breed “‘true to color.” 

re. J, BR 








I have sowed seven acres of bur clover ana 
I am almost crazy about it. Where the land 
is good it is a beauty to look at. I gave 
some of my neighbors some seed, but it is 
not doing as well‘as they think it ought to 
have done, I am begging them not to plow. 


it up.—W. V. Fancher, Ashby, Ala, 
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| ORCHARD AND GARDEN 





| Insect Questions and 
Answers 


By F. Sherman, Entomologist 





UESTION.—Please send directions 
Q for spraying grapes. i. Bs 

Answer.—Use poisoned Bordeaux, 
four pounds lime, three pounds blue- 
stone, three pounds arsenate of lead 
to 50 gallons. Spray (1) in late win- 
ter before buds open; (2) after 
blooming when young grapes are 
“set,’’ and later treatments at inter- 
vals of two to three weeks. Arsenate 
not needed in winter treatment. 


Question.—I enclose twig of swamp 
dogwood infected with scale, from a 
neighbor. He fears it may spread to 
his orchard and do damage. 

ae M.'G. 

Answer.—This is not one of the 
orchard seales. In general it may 
be said that forests do not often har- 
bor scale insects which are a menace 
to orchards. 

* * * 

Question.—Will arsenate of lead 
work well with Bordeaux? I have 
been using Paris green. ‘ks bes de 

Answer.—It will work better than 
Paris green. Use three pounds to 50 
gallons for use on apple; two and 
one-half pounds to 50 gallons on 
peach. But beware of using Bor- 
deaux on peaches; better use the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur with the arsenate. 

* * 
Question.— Want remedy for moles. 
C. BE. A. 

Answer.—Though somewhat out of 
my line, these inquiries are some- 
times sent me. Apply to Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. As I 
understand it, traps are the chief re- 
liance. 

a & & 

Question.—Have seven large apple 
trees, worlds of apples on them last 
year, and 70 to 90 per cent fell pre- 
maturely. Would a $3.50 spray pump 
do the work? A Be Gk 

Answer.—Perhaps a $3.50 pump 
will do well enough to pay well for 
the investment, but considering dura- 
bility as well as cost I believe that 
when one pays less than $5 for a 
spraying outfit he is not making the 
best investment, even for a poor man 
with few trees. Great deal depends 
on what reduction you may get from 
lis€ prices. Get enough hose (and ex- 
tension rod) to reach well up into 
the trees. 

* * * 

Question.— Want remedy for plant- 
lice on apple and peach. They are 
my worst orchard enemy. B. W. 

Answer.—Strong solution of soap 
in water has come to be my chief 
remedy for aphides. It is cheap, con- 
venient, safe. Cut one pound laun- 
dry soap in thin pieces in two gallons 
of water, boil and stir to dissolve. 
Now pour in two gallons cold water, 
and spray or wash while solution is 
still warm. 

ok * 

Question.—Want remedy for ‘San 
Jose scale. G. W. B. 

Want to remove old mossy bark 
from apple trunks and limbs. 

MRS. M, F. S. 
™ Answer.—Both of you~ should 
spray the trees in winter with lime- 
sulphur, using the ready-made wash- 
es; one gallon to eight gallons water. 
Or you can make your own wash, 15 

pounds lime, 15 pounds sulphur to 
50 gallons water. The ready-made is 
far more convenient. 

* * * 

Question.—Enclosed find apple 
bark with some disease. Please ad- 
vise. R. G. 

Answer.—lIt is oyster shell scale, 
widely prevalent in western part of 
State; sometimes but not always de- 
structive. A small per cent of those 

on the bark you sent have been killed 





by parasites. As a remedy spray with 
the ‘‘soluble oils’’ or ‘‘Scalecide,’’ one 
gallon to eight gallons water, as the 
oil sprays do better against this than 
does the lime-sulphur. Apply in late 
winter before buds open. Or you can 
use kerosene emulsion at 25 per cent 
oil. 
* * * 

Question.—Am sending. piece of 
Euonymus from hedge, covered with 
insects that suck the life out of the 
bush. MRS. O. L. B 

Answer.—This is Euonymus scale, 
which practically confines itself to 
this plant. Tests by us several years 
ago showed that kerosene emulsion at 
25 per cent oil is quite effective, but 
must be very thoroughly sprayed, one 
person parting the limbs and turning 
leaves while another directs the 
spray. Repeated treatments may be 
necessary. The nature and srowth of 
the plant makes thorough treatment 
difficult. 





SUCCESS WITH TOMATOES 


Prof. Fulp Is Especially Pleased With 
the Trellis Likeea ‘‘V”? Upside Down. 


AST spring I determined to see 

what I could do raising tomatoes 
in my garden The success I had at 
low cost and with the least work nec- 
essary prompts me to give the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer, my 
Agricultural Bible, the methods em- 
ployed. 

First,I selected virgin soil, free from 
plant disease, in making my seed-bed. 
I secured the very best seed I could 
find, the Brimmer variety, and soak- 
ed the seed over night in lukewarm 
water before planting. I used a lit- 
tle pulverized stable manure and a 
very small amount of Mayes vegeta- 
ble manure mixed with the soil for 
the bed. I tried not to have the bed- 
soil any richer or more productive 
than the garden soil for fear of giving 
the plants a backset. when trans- 
planted. As the plants grew in the 
bed I kept sprinkling loose woodyard 
loam about them until they were, 
say, two inches high. This I found, 
as I expected, caused the young plants 
to shoot out roots up the stem for 
half an inch. I kept thinning out the 
plants in the bed as they grew to 
prevent crowding. When ready to 
transplant I did not pull the plants 
out but with an old fork removed the 
p'ants with a lump of soil clinging to 
the roots. 

I prepared the garden by spading 
to a depth of 10 or 12 inches, mix- 
ing well-rotted stable manure with 
the soil, breaking up all clods, as my 
garden soil is red clay. By reason 
of a dry spell at the time of trans- 
planting I watered the plants well 
each afternoon just before sundown. 
I also had several frosts to contend 
with after my plants were set out 
and when I thought there was any 
danger of a frost, the night before 
I would cover the plants with news- 
papers. These I would remove the 
next morning and frequently would 
sprinkle the plants lightly with 
fresh water before the sun struck 
them. 

As the plants grew and all danger 
of frost was past after the first April 
shower I put a small amount of ni- 
trate of soda about each plant and 
worked well Soon the plants were 
ready for pruning and staking. From 
an illustration in The Progressive 
Farmer I got my plan for trellises. 
I used scrap rough edge scantlings 
such as any sawmill or wood yard 
has and first made the end pieces for 
the trellis in V-shape with the V-bot- 
tom up. On the sides of these V’s I 
nailed the strips about a foot apart 
beginning a foot from the ground. 


This forms a tent-like frame five feet 
high and from eight to 12 feet long 
depending on the length of the strips. 
Simply set this frame between two | 
rows of tomatoes and you have a/| 
splendid support for each row. The} 
beauty about these frames is that 
you have no stakes to drive and | 
practically no tying of vines. When | 
frost comes all you have need to do | 
is to pick up the frames and put away | 
for another year. 

By careful pruning my plants did | 
fine, many tomatoes weighing a} 
pound and more. I. BD. FULP. | 

Mint Hil®, N. C. 





TREE PLANTING WITH 
DYNAMITE 


Some Useful Points That Will Aid 
the Beginner 

RUIT growers all over the United 

States have been using dynamite 
for blasting tree holes for the past 
three years. In spite of the rapid 
and widespread adoption of the meth- 
od, there are still large numbers of 
orchardists that are still in the dark 
as to various features of the prop- 
osition. 

One question most commonly asked 
is, what is the proper season for 
planting with dynamite? The season 
of the year in which blasting is done 
for tree holes makes no particular 
difference. It is only necessary to 
select a time for the work when the 
subsoil is comparatively dry. It is 
difficult to explain the proper consist- 
ency of a soil to be benefited by 
blasting. We do not mean that the 
ground must be perfectly dry, be- 
cause it is very seldom that a sub- 
soil which is suitable for growing 
any type of crop is thoroughly dry. 
A good subsoil always contains more 
or less moisture. To determine 
whether a soil will be benefited by 
blasting, it is advisable to make a 
test shot or two. Then dig out the 
holes and note the effect. If the 
ground is too wet to blast, you will 
find a hole a foot or two under the 
surface with compacted sides. Take 
a tamping stick or a broomstick and 
poke it into the sides. If it is solid 
and hard to break though, you may 
be safe in deciding that the ground 
is too wet to blast, but if the sides 
crumble easily and you have no diffi- 
culty in driving your tamping stick 
into the ground, you may then con- 
clude that the subsoil is in proper 
condition for blasting and that the 
work will result satisfactorily. 

Another thing the inexperienced. 
planter is prone to neglect is the 
filling of hidden air holes after a 
blast. 

The explosion usually forms a main 
chamber about a foot and a half deep 
and eight to 10 inches broad. Under- 
neath the main chamber and separat- 











Wood’s Seeds 


Soja Beans 


THE COMING FORAGE AND 
SOIL-IMPROVING CROP. 

Farmers everywhere are enthusiastic 
in their praise. Contains more oil, milk 
and fat-producing qualities than any 
other forage crop; at the same, are one 
of the surest-cropping and largest-yield- 
ing crops grown. 


Wood’s 1914 Descriptive Catalog 


gives full descriptions and information 
about all the best varieties of 


Soja Beans, Cow Peas, 
Velvet Beans, Sorghums, 


Ensilage Corn, Millets, 
and all other Seasonable Seeds, 


Write for Wood’s Descriptive 
Catalog and prices of any seeds in 
which you are interested. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS. 
; Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 























































Set Shrubs Around 
-the Home Grounds 


utzias on either side, with Barbe 

















ed by a narrow strip of earth, a small 
air hole is likely to be found and 
above the main chamber will be the 
topsoil which is often not broken 


through except by the bore hole. The | 


first thing to do after the blast is to 
insert a hoe handle into the bore 
hole and by a rotary movement break 
through the upper crust, thus open- 
ing up the hole. Then with the stick 
thoroughly settle the earth in the bot- 
tom of the hole, being careful to fill 
any air holes that may have formed. 
Next fill the hole as much as may 
be necessary to provide for the set- 
ting of the tree at the proper depth. 
Use rich topsoil to fill in around the 
roots, but if any fertilizer, especially 
manure, is to be used, it shouldn’t 
come directly into contact with the 
roots. Then fill the hote to the top 
and with the feet tramp it down 
compactly all around. If the soil is 
very dry, it is advisable to pour wa- 
ter on the topsoil, which has been 
used to fill in around the roots before 
completely filling the hole. 
GEORGE FRANK LORD. 
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Plant Spireas in the corner, Golden Bellis or 








































































berry 
infront. Other equal! 500d plantings 
be made wi Sharon, 
lue Boires, Bae and 


tion. You 
can plant 
this spring. 


J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Ca, 
Box 106 


Four Rows 
of Potatoes 
at Once 
Rows can be any width. Spraying 


——_ is always sstrong in the Watson 

yer. Both wheels are drive wheels. 

Mistuse i: is “ieabunhtes agitated. No trouble about 

keeping strainers clean. e make Sprayers ge sg 
Purposes—Bucket, Barrel, Power Orchard Rigs, ete 
Send for free formulas 
















raying directionswith 
a SPreatalog. Do it today. 
FIELD FORCE 
you PUMP Co. 
109 11th Street 
Elmira, N. Y. 














All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 9t BUCHANAN, VA. 





| SOUTHERN | 


CANNER 


GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn't right, 





can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Southera 
Ganner & Evaporator Co.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans 


95% Government Test 
$2.50 per Bushel. 


P. C. MAGOUN, MONTEREY, LA. 

= dll 
Remember that if what you wish to buy 

is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 






































ANNING OUTFITS 


Can Your Own VEGETABLES and FRUITS 


STAHL ieir Sver 100. 


either glass or tin, my formulas te 
My big 1914 catalog is FREE and contains actual reproduced photo- 
of users of my Canners. W' 

8T. Box 8 












a iee Outfits costs little, very easilyoper- 
000 in actual use. Can in 
tell you how contain no acids. 


rite for a copy ne ory it is free. 
1 incy, ois 
















Water Without 
Pumping 
Plenty of It Too 


BSOLUTE reliability, low 

first cost, and no need 
attention and repairs are the requisites 
of a perfect water system. 
often a source of annoyance, windmills 
depend entirely upon the wind, and hand 
pumping is enough to drive anyone off 
the farm. Be absolutely free from all 
water supply troubles— install a 


RIFE RAM 


Any stream in your neighborhood having a fall of 
three feet or more and a supply of three gallons or 
more per minute, will operate it. 
vary in size from a machine for cne family’s use toa 
city water system. Thus you can co-operate with 
your neighbor if there is no stream on your farm. 
REMEMBER: — Low First Cost — No Repairs 
for Years—No Freezing—No Fuel—No Labor 
are the high qualities of the Rife Ram. 
No skilled labor required to in- 
stali it. Over 11,000 in daily 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for catalog and 
Tell Us Your Water 
Supply Conditions 
and we will send free estimate on 





use. 
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Fuller & Johnson 









without any trouble and without any 
danger to himself. It is so simple 
that it is easily understood and so 
well protected that there is no 
chance to get hurt. It will make him 
more interested and contented in his 
work on the farm, and at the same 
ive him some valuable education. 

so relieve you of 
all worry about 
your stock. 


Faller & Johnson 
Engine will 
pump from 270 to 2450 gallons of 
water per hour. Needs no belts. 
braces or special platform. No 
extras to buy~comes ready to 
to your pump and start going f 
= operate other machines. 

No. 17 and read ali about 
the remarkably 
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51 Palmer Street 
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for catal 
FREE OFFER, 

EAST BIRMINGHAM 
IRON ROOFING CO. 


ningham, Ala. 
Dept. 16 


Costs Les 
ThanWood 
Shingles 


low mill P. 
and Metal Shingles. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 








roofing troubles at once. 
Best by 27 years test. Research 
and ex iments prove better 
S$ metal r 
of pure:steel, Heavily galvan- 
ized. Stands the-rust tests. No 
leaks—no repairs—no painting. 
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Send For Book On ' 
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—why they do not rot nor's 
—why they stay hog-tight a 
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. Farmers, everywhere, 
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the money-saving book. 
ond Steel Post Co.. $9 Maumee St., Adrian, Mi ch. 
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The highest price ever paid for a serial 
by any Southern farm paper—that’s what it 
took to get the most delightful of all South- 
ern stories, to begin May 23, 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 





" : * J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: €. w. pages, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E ive C N i Farmers’ Union 














SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 


May—(1) What Can Be Done to Keep 
the Boys and Girls from Leav- 
ing the Farm? 

{2) What Can We Do (a) to Avoid 
Paying ‘Time Prices’ This 
Year, and (b) to Keep from 
Having to Buy so Many Sup- 
plies Next Year? 


June—(1) The Country School: How Can 
We Make it Attractive? 

(2) Have We Cuitivated Our Crops 
as Economically as Possible 
this Year and Are We Growing 
All the Leguminous Crops We 
Should? 


July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2 
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MAKING THE FARMERS’ UNION 
MORE EFFICIENT 





V.—-Choosing Subjects for Discus- 
Sion, Attention to Parliamentary 
Procedure, Installing Officials, Bur- 
ial Service 


TEM 11, under the head of Order 
of Business, is devoted to lectur- 
ing. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to every Local Union, and 
should have a prominent place on ev- 
ery program of both Local and Coun- 
ty Unions. In no other way can so 
much good be done, and the interest 
kept alive in our lodges. At every 
meeting there should be at least one 
subject chosen for discussion at the 
next meeting, and one or more speak- 
ers should be designated to lead the 
discussion. This presents the most 
effective way to arouse an interest 
in any question which may affect the 
welfare of the Union, or of the mem- 
bers as a whole, and should be prac- 
ticed more in most of the Local Un- 
ions than it is today. An hour at ev- 
ery gathering could not be devoted 
to better advantage than spending it 
in this way. 

In addition to the topics suggested 
in this Order of Business, the Nation- 
al Union at each of its annual meet- 
ings selects topics for discussion, and 
besides, has a standing committee, of 
which the Editor of the Progressive 
Farmer is Chairman, whose duty it 
is to get out live, pertinent questions 
for discussion from time to time. 
There is no dearth of material for 
these talks, and no excuse exists for 
any lodge failing to take up this all 
important work. If your Local or 
County Union is not stressing this 
matter as you think it should do, 
won’t you get behind the movement 
and endeavor to infuse a little inter- 
est in the proceedings? Some of our 
lodges certainly do need something 
done to stimulate the interest along 
this line. Lecturing conducted along 
the right lines, and by comptent in- 
dividuals, is the very life of the or- 
ganization. Go where you may today 
and wherever you find the most ac- 
tive, progressive Local and County 
Unions, there, without one single ex- 
ception, you will find also an up-to- 
date lecture bureau at work. 

Under the head of Rules of Order 
are given a lot of rules which ordi- 
narily govern deliberative bodies at 
work. I have often thought what ex- 
cellent opportunities are here present- 
ed to the young members to acquaint 
themselves with some of the most 
common rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Every Local and County Un- 
ion should endeavor to strictly live 
up to these for the benefit of the 
young men if for no other reason. 
Some of these younger people in 
after life will, in all probability, have 
need of the knowledge here gained. 

In the Order of Business contained 
in the National Ritual, item nine, 
there is call for the report of the 





Committee on the Good of the Order. 
This is a committee that each Local 
and each County Union should have. 
Among the many duties which would 
properly come under the direction of 
this committee might be included 
that of looking after delinquent mem- 
bers in the Local Union, and delin- 
quent Locals in the County Union. 
There are in all lodges those who are 
careless, who do not intend to drop 
out of the work, but who procrasti- 
nate, delay from time to time, the 
payment of their dues until the final 
result is their loss to the Union, un- 
less some steps are taken to reclaim 
them. Let us have, by all means, in 
every Local and County Union, this 
committee on the good of the order, 
and make it a part of their duties to 
look after the delinquent members 
and Local Unions. 

Another duty that is often over- 
looked, or at least not performed, is 
that of installing the newly elected 
officials. The order has a most im- 
pressive installation service and if 
used by the Local and the County 
Unions always, would be not only the 
performance of an important duty, 
but would tend to excite more inter- 
est in the work, and would lend dig- 
nity to the occasion. All fraternal 
organizations observe these duties, 
and we should not be an exception to 
the rule. If your Local or County 
Union has not conducted these ser- 
vices in the past sée to it that this du- 
ty is performed in the future. Some- 
times it might be well to have a pub- 
lic installation of officers. This is 
often done by some other fraternal 
orders. 

Another, and the last duty which I 
shall mention in this series of arti- 
cles, is that of burying the dead. 
This duty is performed by many Lo- 
cal Unions, but it is honored more in 
the breach than in the observance by 
the majority of them, judging from 
what we know of conditions as we 
see them. The organization has a 
very beautiful burial ceremony and 
one that is very impressive. Its ob- 
servance by our people would aid 
much in creating a favorable impres- 
sion of the order upon those who are 
not members, and besides it is the 
last tribute of respect that we can 
pay the departed. I know a lodge 
which occasionally during its meet- 
ings rehearses the burial ceremony 
so that when called upon to perform 
it in public it may be carried out de- 
cently and in order. This practice 
is commendable. Let us try to arouse 
an interest in this work among the 
lodges throughout the country, most 
especially in communities where it 
has been seldom if ever practiced. 

In concluding this series of articles 
on thoughts on the Farmers’ Union, 
I trust that some of the duties touch- 
ed upon may be a little more faith- 
fully discharged in the future than 
in the past by some of the Local Un- 
ions, and that these letters may tend 
to bring about a closer study on the 
part of many members of some of the 
duties which they owe to the organ- 
ization. If such shall prove to be tke 
case the writer shall feel amply re- 
paid for his time and his efforts. 


Cc. C. W. 





THE UNION AND POLITICS 


Some Comments on Brother Poe's 
Suggestions in the Issue of March 
Twenty-eighth 


HAT there are many reforms of 

governmept needed before the 
farmers of this country will be placed 
on an equal footing with other men 
in trade and business, is patent to 
everyone who has given any study to 
the subject. I do not think we can 
emphasize this too much. We must 
be able, too, by the logic of our rea- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


soning, to show that it is not class 
legislation we seek. We are all more 
or less familiar with the phrases 
“class legislation” and ‘‘ur-con-sti-tu- 
tion-al’’ whenever any suggestions 
are being made to give farmers the 
protection under the law to which 
they are justly entitled. I beZieve as 
much in “self-help’’ as anyone, and 
it is a part of ‘‘self-help”’ to study po- 
litical conditions and demand of the 
government that fairness which we 
have a right to expect of a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 
* * * 
F THERE is any real difference of 
opinion among us it is on how 
best to accomplish this laudable pur- 
pose and secure our just demands. 
In the first place we must be agreed 
among ourselves as to what are just 
demands, and in the second place we 
must make these demands without 
reference to any man’s personal am- 
bition. We have seen so many men 
ride into office on farmers’ planks 
and straightway ‘“‘forget what man- 
ner of man he was,”’ that in any leg- 
islative program the farmer wants to 
be so just to all other occupations 
that he actually leans backward, and 
he is the quickest of them all to as- 
cribe political ambition to one of his 
number who isprominent for political 
reform. 
* * * 
NE of the reasons today that the 
Farmers’ Union is not numeri- 
cally stronger in South Carolina is 
that so many men when they attain- 
ed prominence as county or state offi- 
cers straightway ran for political of- 
fice. Some were elected and im- 
mediately became the servant of all 
the people, and in their effort to 
keep in with the voters of other occu- 
pations, and to show how worthy 
they are of the confidence of these 
votes, they forget their farmer con- 
stituents—they ‘lean backward.’’— 
Others were defeated and attribut- 
ing their defeat to the lack of appre- 
ciation of their farmer friends, took 
on a “grouch” against the Farmers’ 
Union and have been ‘‘kKnocking”’ it 
for spite ever since. 
* * * 


| pews a@ personal allusion, but 
a concrete case sometimes makes 
clearer the argument than any 
amount of logical reasoning. I gave 
up political ambition when first elect- 
ed to office in the Farmers’ Union. 
When urged that I accept, and then 
resign to go back into politics, my 
reply was ‘‘And prove to the critics 
of the Union ‘I told you so; be used 
the Union to keep before the people.”’ 
Since then when elected to higher 
positions in the Union, I have been 
more and more impressed with the 
fact that my influence for measures 
for the good of the farmers is great- 
er as their official head than any vote 
I might have in any legislative body, 
and to resign to accept political office 
would do the cause of organization 
among farmers more harm than any 
possible good [I could do in the halls 
of legislation. 
" * 
N THE Legislature or in Congress 
one becomes at once the servant 
of all the people. If he is honestly 
trying to serve them all he can not 
serve his farmer constituency as ef- 
fectively as the head of a farmers or- 
ganization can when he goes before 
the committees, representing a thous- 
and, or ten thousand or a million 
farmers who have united for the re- 
forms he presents. Then it is that 
his influence counts many times more 
than his vote in that body would do. 
TI know there are many who disagree 
with me in this. I have been told 
that it is altruism and not practical 
politics. My reply is that it is be- 
cause practical politics has done so 
much for the individual and so little 
for the constituency that personal 
ambition is ‘‘the nigger in the wood 
pile’ that keeps farmers from organ- 
izing. 
* * * 
E MUST keep everlastingly at it. 
If men of some prominence in 
the Union could see how much they 
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injure the eause dear to their hearts 
by running for office, they would 
not be so easily tempted. I have of- 
ten thought that it is not so much a 
compliment to the individual as a 
bait to discredit the Farmers’ Union 
when he is being urged to run for of- 
fice---unless there is an unmistakable 
call, so loud and,so insistent that he 
would be recreant to his highest duty 
not to answer, he best ‘‘saw wood and 
say nothing.” If we had less run- 
ning for office, and have unselfish 
work for measures, farmers would be 
less suspicious of each other, and 
would sooner organize for business 
purposes as well as political reform. 
E. W. D. 





The Duke Scheme—We Don’t Need 
More Monopolies Privately Owned 


R. HUTCHISON, who declares 

that there is ‘‘no nigger in the 
woodpile’” in Mr. Duke’s private 
monopolistic warehouse scheme and 
that it is not a big money-making 
proposition for its promoters, has a 
right to his individual opinions, and 
I like to see a man bold enough to 
express his opinions, if they are the 
result of faithful research and inves- 
tigation. The statement that “‘we are 
all one people” and “should stand to- 
gether” sounds good in sentiment, 
and if there was no concrete and 
practical side to the suggestion, we 
would all be willing to accept it in 
regular camp meeting style. 

In all the history of civilization I 
doubt whether a single instance can 
be found where men who are eager 
to gain possession of natural monopo- 
lies, or who have artificially created 
monopolies, have ever initiated any 
movement whose primary object 
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a success or a failure. 


craving. 


planting is past. 


tilizers. 





FERTILIZER FACTS No. 14 


May and June will make or mar your crops 


The next sixty days will decide whether your crop will be 


Guarantee success; guard against failure. 
Feed your crops now, with the plant food which they are 


Give them a second application of fertilizer. 

Then a third application of fertilizer. 

A growing plant, like a growing child, must be fed often. 
The time for applying fertilizer ONLY before and during 


The only way to supply the missing and necessary plant food 
is by intercultural (second and third) application of fer- 


These applications feed your crops while they are growing; 
while they are craving plant food, and after a part of the 
plant food put into the soil before and at the time of plant- 
ing may have leached away. 

Bulletin No. 4 on Second and Third Application of Fertil- 
izers, written by Dr. R. J. H. DeLoach, Director of the 
Georgia Experiment Station is a full and complete study 
on this subject. It will be sent to you free on request. 

Over a third of a million have already been requested. 

Write for one today and follow its teachings. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 


No. 2 on Cotton 
No. 3 on Corn 








SOIL IMPROVEMENT BULLETIN NO. 4 
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By R. J. H. DeLOACH 
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was not mainly for the financial ben- 
efit of the private monopolists who 
promoted it, and if any benefits ever 
came to anybody else they were mere- 
ly incidental and insignificant in 
comparison. 

I have been waiting to see if Mr. 
Duke would show any evidence that 
he has been converted to the idea that 
monopolies privately owned are dan- 
gerous to civilization, and I find that 
the farmers in the tobacco belt are 
going to require more evidences of 
conversion than it would take to sat- 
isfy me. If he would give as much 
tangible evidence as the automobile 
manufacturer, Mr. Ford, recently 
gave us, that he is tired of a system 
of capitalism that takes all the prof- 
its of producers except a bare living, 
I would feel hopeful. Mr. Ford is 
giving away his money by the mil- 
lion, not as Rockfeller gives money 
to universities and churches, not as 
Carnegie gives money to found librar- 
ies in his honor, but he is giving mon- 
ey back to the men who made it, sim- 
ply because it belongs to them. Ina 
recent issue of this paper I remember 
reading a statement from a tobacco 
farmer telling how many thousand 
dollars he had contributed to Mr. 
Duke’s interest and he indicated that 
he would like to have it paid back to 
him—without interest. 

Certainly we already have enough 
natural monopolies owned and con- 
trolled by private capitalists with- 
out artificially creating another mo- 
nopoly to be owned and controlled 
by the same interests. It is my opin- 
ion that the interests of the cotton 
growers are much safer under the 
morally bad system of cotton ex- 
changes than it would be under a 
morally bad cotton mill trust that 
would also be owner of its own 
warehouse monoply. When _ there 
is a short crop of cotton the cotton 
gamblers get on the bull side of the 
market and help the farmer. When 
there is an abnormally large crop 
they get on the bear side of the mar- 
ket and hurt the farmer. Unless Duke 
methods have very recently under- 
gone a radical change, I am inclined 
to fear that under his proposed ware- 
house monopoly the cotton farmers 
wouldn’t have a chance to win, even 
under a short crop. 

But the Duke warehouse scheme 
Should do good in this way, it should 





be a powerful incentive for organiz- 
ed farmers to get busy and build their 
Own warehouses. The local ware- 
houses already in operation find very 
little trouble in financing cotton 
which they carry. If there is any- 
thing we stand more in need of than 
independent cotton warehouses, own- 
ed by those who produce the cotton, 
it is more of them. J. Z G. 





Union Notes and Comment 


HILE the subject of taxing the 
W ‘unearned increment” and re- 

quiring land speculators to 
pay a just proportion of the taxes, 
is being considered, it is also 
probably true that certain big 
land corporations in the State will 
seek special legislation to prevent in- 
creased assessments of their holdings 
for a period of years. This subject 
was discussed in a Farmers’ Union 
meeting in an eastern county the oth- 
er day where a land-holding corpor- 
ation is operating in what is known 
as the drainage district. Where 
there is a prospect of any special 
class legislation of this kind it is a 
proper subject for discussion in Un- 
ion meetings. And this should also 
serve as.a reminder that corporation 
attorneys should be unanimously el- 
ected to stay out of legislature—ex- 
cept as silent and inactive spectators. 


SAW a traveling seed agent ex- 

hibiting a well-filled stalk of cot- 
ton on the streets of a North Carolina 
town the other day and farmers were 
giving that agent a “‘land office busi- 
ness” at three dollars per bushel. 
Further information revealed the fact 
that a neighbor of these purchasers 
had the same unmixed variety of cot- 
ton seed and could not sell them at 
one dollar per bushel. Swindlers and 
grafters occasionally pull off their 
game on town and city people, but 
only to a limited extent as compared 
with the manner in which they 
“‘skin’? farmers, many of whom ap- 
pear to enjoy it if the skinning is 
done by a real clever, well-dressed 
fellow who does the job in an artis- 
tic style. By disseminating informa- 
tion in your Local and County Un- 
ions as to the arrival of a grafter in 
the community you may in many in- 
stances save enough to pay the ex- 


penses of the organization for sev- 
eral years and at the same time edu- 
cate your members to protect them- 
selves. Surely our farmers are al- 
ready compelled to support enough 
non-productive parasites and middle 
agencies within the regular “orthor- 
dox’”’ channel without taking up any 
extra burdens to carry. 


F I should fail to become as en- 

thusiastic for ‘‘rural credits’’ as 
some of the brethren I trust my loy- 
alty will not be doubted. It looks 
like nearly all the politicians are get- 
ting up on rural credits in such man- 
ner as to encumber it with too much 
of a load to carry. With our present 
system of raising a so-called money 
crop with which to buy our living, 
credit for farmers has become an 
emergency proposition and there is 
certainly need for a more economic 
rural credit proposition than time 
merchants have thus far been able or 
willing to give us. But the hardest 
thing to find in the rural districts is 
a farmer who has, all his life, been 
producing as nearly all his living at 
home as climatic conditions will per- 
mit, who needs or asks for no credit 
from anybody, but he is more fre- 
quently a money lender. While we 
are stressing the rural credit idea in 
the South let us not forget to stress 
with more emphasis the correct eco- 
nomic “‘live-at-home” principle. 


LOCAL Secretary makes this re- 

quest: ‘Please suggest in the 
columns of your paper a good Farm- 
ers’ Union library.’’ The bulletins is- 
sued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture are good in the study of the pro- 
ducing side of the business of farm- 
ing. The following books on cooper- 
ation are sold by The Right Rela- 
tionship League, of Minneapolis, 
Minn: “Industrial Cooperation,” by 
Catherine Webb; “How to Cooper- 
ate’’, by Herbert Myrick; ‘‘History of 
Cooperation in Scotland’, by Wm. 
Maxwell; “History of Cooperation”, 
by Geo. Jacob Holyoake; ‘“‘Rural Life 
Problems of the United States’, by 
Sir Horace Plunkett; ‘Cooperation 
Among Farmers’’, by Prof. John Lee 
Coulter. These books embrace the 
pick of the world’s information on 
cooperative organization. 

J. Z. G. 





DAISY FLY KILLER syttsc..°ana kis 
attracts and kills 

allflies. Neat, clean, 

ornamental, convene 
ient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeo€ 
metal, can’tspill ortip 
EM over; will not soil or 
Mm injure anything. 

Guaranteed effi 

Sold by dealers, oF 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. " 


SIABOLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. %.)} 


LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 
none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 


proved this year. Write 
EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA 


Cultivators are 

putting the boll 

‘ weevil and other 

style cultivators out of business wherever tried. You 

simply can’t afford to farm without them. For cuts, 
prices, testimonials, etc., write 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., GRIFFIN, GA. 














Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Save Bi g Money on 
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Protect Your nt ; 
Buildings en 
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Steel Shingles 


**We pay the freight’’ 


are fireproof, weather-proof, cold and heat-proof. 
Cheaper than wood shingles and easier and quicker to 
lay. Do not rot, curl, crack, buckle nor fall off. Need 
no repairs. Always look well. Water-tight lock-joint 
Pocus laying on low pitch roofs. Any one can put 
n. 





Every Shingle Guaranteed. Made of full 28-gauge 
steel, painted or galvanized and come singly, eight to d 
sheet or in clusters, 5 ft. x 2 ft. ¢ 

Buy Direct and save middleman's profits. Or- Ka 
ders shipped day received. We pay the freight. ¢ 

You know steel roofs are best. - Get the ¢ 

¢ 





right kind and save money. 1 
Send for the New Big Catalog and ¢ 
make your choice from the peracn Ka ° Dougias Bt 
pagar ape A shows how to Foe Canton, 0. 
get the best roof for least money. Send catalo 
Send Today. rey oomate 
Kanneberg Roofing & ,%  shingic to 
eiling Co. ? 


Cc 
Est. 1886 oe 
1409 Douglas Street .@ Name 
Canton, 0. o 
Address. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 





We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 


ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 


known on application, 


| | MACHINERY 


For Sale—Practically new 
International Harvesting Company’s Gaso- 
line Traction Engine and one set of double 
disc harrows, cutting ten feet wide. Suitable 
for farm or logging purposes. $1,050. Ad- 
dress, FE. J. Conklin, Plymouth, N cs 


POSITION WANTED 


editions made 

















twenty-horse 

















Wanted—Work anywhere. S. G. S., Box 
226, Greensboro, Bes 
Ww anted—P osition as housekeeper in | coun- 


try home. Mrs. H. 


Experienced, 
manager or foreman position of 
creamery or dairy farm business, with 
tage. Mark Brook, Del. 2, Alexandria, 
“Experienced Dairy 
position. College 
first-class position 
est and sober. 
South Carolina, 


| HELP WANTED 


Salter, Samarica, S. CS. 





wishes 
milk, 
cot- 
Va, 
desires 
Only 
hon- 
Chester, 


hustling young man 





Farm 
training, 
considered. 

Address L. B. 


Manager 

Married. 
Strictly 
240, 








Agents wanted to sell our Shoe Polish 
fin tubes. Send 10c. for a sample, or write 
to Basil Taylor, Wake Forest, N. C. 





“Ww ‘anted—Several 
ple to distribute 
$60 a month. 
lanta, Ga. 


Wantead—w omen and girls to make men’s 


honest, industrious peo- 
religious literature; salary 
Nichols & Co., Dept. 8, At- 











underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 


Salesman—For high-class 
Experience unnecessary. 
motion for steady 
structions sent you. 





tobacco factory. 
Good pay and pro- 
workers. Complete in- 
Piedmont Tobacco Co., 




















Danville, Va, “Box AZZ.” 

If you “have “some spare time I would like 
to interest you in selling a reliable, proven 
successful acetylene lighting system for 
country homes Full information and a 
profitable proposition will be given only to 
men of established reputation and responsi- 
bility. Address, J. E. McKee, P. O. Box 
621, Atlanta, Ga. 

BERKSHIRES. 

Fine Registered Berkshire Pigs, eight 
weeks old, at $15 each. Deliveries May 1. 
Middleton Farms, Clarks Hill, S. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. er 
Duroc- Jersey “Pigs—Particulars, write W. 
F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. 


Duroc Je rsey Pigs, brood sows Particu- 
lars write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, es od 

Duroc-Jerseys—Pigs elig 
tion; very prolific strain. 
Warsaw, N. C. 




















ible to registra- 
Oakwood Farm, 











Duroc-Jersey  Pigs—iIf quality is wanted, 
we have it. Reasonable prices Riverside 
Stock Farm, Bracey, Va 


~ POLAND- CHINAS. 























For Sale—Poland China pigs. J. S. Officer, 
Sparta, ‘Tenn. 

I am " offering bargains ‘in Poland China 
gilts. Let me quote you prices. John D. 
Webb, Disputanta, Va. 

_HOLSTEINS. 

“Holsteins” — Pure - bre d, regi stered “pull 
calves; use one; double value of your herd. 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 

JERSEYS, 

Fine, Fresh Jersey Cow s for Sale—Two 
bulls and 12 heife Fine butter strain. 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. ¢ 

Twenty-five Jersey ‘cows, now “fresh and 
soon to be fresh, Sees, 15 for $1. White 
Wyandottes, Single Comb White and Brown 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds W. E. Ben- 
bow, _Oak Ridge, Ww. < 











Registered Percherons — Mar S, Stallions, 














Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; icander s prices. Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 

DOGS. oe te = 

Beautiful | Collie Pups, $5. 7 a. Pollard, 
Greenville, N. 

Registered Scotch Collie Pups for Sale. 
J. E. Lowry, Hampton, Va. 

~~ Wanted—One Bull PUPPY, ar is good ~ stock. 


A. C. Bishop, 


Blood hound | “‘puppic s, 


Ppure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. Cc. 
(4) 


For Sale—Four high-class July 
dogs; two trained and two untrained. 
ities guaranteed. For particulars, 
H, White, Round Oak, Ga, 


Pantego, N. 


English, registered 


Fox 
Qual- 
write E. 


| - 








TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Re -giste red Ess ;. Duroc, P oland-China 
| pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora 
goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; 
Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s Pro- 
lific seed corn, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Cae Cs 


| Springs 











j} ern Slope 


| to 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 


ANC ON AS. 


Ancona IE 





Mottled —Fifteen 





n for $1. 5 








J. R. Med ry, Lenoir, N. C. 
Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 per 15. Mrs. 
Chest r Deal, China Grove, N. C 
BUTTERCUPS. 
Buttercup Chickens—Unlike others. Great 
layers. Stock and eggs for sale. William 
Tinnin, Rock Creek, N. C. 


“LEGHORN 





~ Pure-bred 


Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs, 15, $1.00; 59, ; 100, $5.00. W. T. 














Shahan, _E lora _T nn. 

Single Comb Whit: Leghorn Chicks—$9 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Littl 
England Farn Hampton, Va. 

Single Comb Buff Leghorn Egs 16. 
Special mating, $2, 15. Cottage “Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 

Buft Leghorns, Mottled Anconas, 252 egg 
trapnested strain, $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs. 


W. H. Williams, 


Durham, N. C. 
Pure-bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorn, 


Fawn, and White Runner Duck eggs, 75 cents 
for 15 J. H. House, Thelma, IN; 

100 White Leghorns ‘for Sale—30 \ White 
or Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 100, $4; 32 
breeds. Catalogue free. Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 

‘Single | Comb White Lé eghorns ( (Wyckoff 
strain)—New York noted winter layers. 75c. 


per 15 eggs. Ramsey 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb Black Le 
firsts, four seconds, 11. entered. Noted 
Northern Michigan winter layers; 75¢e. and 
$1. 25 per 15 eggs. Ramsey Bros., Crouse, 


Poultry Farm, Crouse, 


ghorns; won seven 








“For Winter - Laye rs—Do your r hatching now. 











Order Single Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
us. As layers none better, They win the 
show room too., $1.50, $2 sitting, 15; $6 
hundred. Ward Bros. Leghorn Farms, 
G eensboro, N,.. ©; 

“Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 


shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 


Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 





























for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
= 2 Dee Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmin; sham, la. 
ORPINGTON 

Whi hite Orpington Cockerels, $ $1. “to $5. LL. 
H. English, Gibson, N. C. 

~ Kellerstrass w hite Orpingtons for sale— 
Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kin- 
aton, N.C 

White Orpingtons, eggs and § stoc ck ‘at re- 
duced prices. Leef Poultry Yard, Lock- 
ingham, N. 

Buff ~Orpingtons—Won Nashville, Char- 
lotte, Columbia. Eggs and stock. Write, 


Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 










$1 for fifteen White Orpington E s. Stock 
from $250 pen, direct from Ke Ne rstrass. Mrs 
Fred Parker, Washington, N 

Single Comb White Orpingtons—Egegs for 
sitting, from heavy laying stock. Satisfac- 








tion guaranteed. Write W. J. Strickland, 
Katesville, N. C. 

Cook strain, Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
exclusively. Baby chicks $1.50, $3 per 
dozen, . Eggs, $1.50, $3 per fifteen. Orders 
promptly filled. Miss Julia Jones, Tobac- 


coville, N. ¢C. 





Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
winter layers. Stock, $2 up. Eggs delivered 
by post. Utility yards, $1:50; special mated 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, 
North Carolina. 


White Orpington 
Miss Cary ot England. 
for crossing, to give vigor and egg produc- 
tion. Stock from eggs cost $50 for 15.. If 
you want the best, buy.- Thos. Washington, 
Woodford, Va. 


_PHE: ASANTS 


Pheasant E 
Jones, 
REDS 
Egges—$1 per 15; $5 per 100 From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns 
Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 12% cents; $10 per —_ 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. 


gton 1 Egges—English 


strain, 
Purest blood. Fine 











nges—$2 a 
Eatonton, Ga. 


English R tingne ck 
dozen. Miss Annie 








L ester Tompkins _ strain 
Rhode Island Red eggs for 
15 $6 for one hundred, 
Ducks gs $1 for twelve. 
gain. eega Poultry Farm, 


ROCKS. 


Rock Eggs, 
Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 


~ Sing zle Comb 
hatching, $1 for 
Indian Runner 
Stock at a bar 
Kittrell, N. 














3arred prepaid, $1. C..T. 


1 
Hamm, 














Buff Rocks and Buff Leghorns—E $1 
for E Cabarrus Poultry Farm, Cone cord, 
3. a, & 

Eges—Ringlet Barred Rock farmers’ 





chickens. Fifteen—one 
Ranch, 


best dollar, West- 
C 


Salisbury, N. 
devoted to White 
Eggs for hatching, 
Randolph Poultry 


Rocks, 20 
$1.50 
Farm, 


Entire farm 
cockerels for sale. 
$2.50 for 15. 
Asheboro, N. C. 
best in the 
Partridg¢ 
wherever 
‘ 


Eggs for Hatching—From m the 

South, Barred, Buff, White, and 
Plymouth Rocks. My birds win 
shown. Cc. McLaurin, Dillon, &. 
White 

and Fawn and 
per sitting. For 
W. B. Coulter, 





Rocks 





“Hatching—From 
White 


Eggs for 
and Wyandottes 
White Runner Ducks, $1 
further information write 
Connelly Springs, N. C, 


Barred Plymouth Rock 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


~ per 
Rock 
Wyan- 
eges. 


“Bees, $1.50 











Sea- | 








WYANDOTTES. 
White Wyandottes—C ockerel and 
First prizes Piedmont Fair, 1913. 
Holder, Clemmons, N. C 


Eges 


and White 


& Son, 


from Fishel 


Runner 





strain 


9 


KS. 





White 
Ducks. B, F. 
Thomasville, N. 


DUC 


€ 


M. 








SEs. 


A. 


Wyandotte 
Crutchfield 





Indian Runner Ducks and Hampshire 
Hogs. W. F. Kessler, Buchanan, Va, 

Whit Indian Runner Duck eggs, Fishel 
strain, $1 dozen. John L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, S. C. Route 1. : 

Indian Runner Duck eggs; pure-bred 
Fawn and Vhite, $1 per 15. a & Wile 
lic ims Rose Hill. N.C, 

White Indian Runners gs from Paton’s 
$10 apiece ducks, 12, $2; » $8.76 Ww. 
Kelly, Cleve land, Ns. © 

English Penciled Indiz an Runner Duck 
Eggs—Twelve for 90 cents, by parcel post. 
Mrs. R. R. Tardy, Murat, Va. 

White Indian Runner Duck s from 
Pattons, $10 apiece. Ducks, $1.25 per 12 
eges. W. F. Kelly, Cleve land, I 























My Duc ks from Best in Americz —Indian 
Runners and Buff Orpingtons; eggs, 75 cents 
to $2 for 15. Che Bolick, Norwood, N. C. 

Large Fertile Eg from Fawn and 
White Indian Runners; will hatch prize win- 
ners; 13, $1; 30, $2. Cc. Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, W, C, 

Fawn and White Indian Runner Duck 
eggs; Single Comb White Leghorn eggs; 
either, 20 for $1.30, parcel post; none bet- 
ter. Bay View Poultry Farm, Shelltown, 
Ma. 

GUINEAS. 

Guinea gy ony $1, postpaid. Peele Hol- 
liday, Snow ‘amp, Ns. © 

White “African Guineas for Sale—The 
snow-white beauty bird; now laying. L. R. 
Kids, Huntersville, ies. ‘Gy 

Eggs from White African Guineas, $1.25 
per 18. Cuban Pit Games, $1.50 per 15. 
F. M, Craven, Mooresville, N. C. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

13 Indian Runner Duck Eggs, 75c.; 15 
White Rose Comb Leghorn eggs, 75c. Sam 
Allen, Star, N. C 

‘Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Black 


Minorcas 





16 


China Grove, N. C. 





eggs, $1. 


Minnie 


Patterson, 





Eggs 
and In 
ting. 
Wright, 


Be 2S 
and 
White 
lina 


Runner 


$1. 20 
40c. 
Mapleton 


Eggs, 


Buff 
and 
Poultry 


White 


for MHatchin 
dian Runner I 
Satisfaction gu 
Clinton, N. C. 
from Single 

Leghorn 
3u ff 
Farm, 





W vandotte 

duc ks best 
to 5- |-pound 
Sunnyside 





‘Farms 


Orpinegtons, 


chickens, 
laying 


g—White 
yucks, 
aranteed. 


> Comb 
Anconas, 
15 for 


Reidsville, N. 
White 
strains. 
turkey 
Jonesville, 


Bronze 
Farm, 


offer 


$1.50 


select 


b White, 
Hamburgs, 


$1. 
Cc. 


I. 


3r 


fe) 


Orpingtons 
per 
Mrs. 


sit- 
C 


own 


aro- 


Indian 


E 


vos 
£2s 


hens 


200-e 


Va. 


ss 


train White Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 


s 

$1, $2, 
shows. 
N. C. 


$3, $4 sitting. 
J. A. Groom 





Fine 


tocks, 
She 





gg 
Reds, 


Light Brahmas, 
Rocks, White Indian 
ners and Buff Orpington 
one-half price. Thom: 


Hill, Va. 








Stock, Well 1 


Single 
Brown Leghorr 
rd, Burlington, 











s pecial—Si ngle 


Stock and 


strains, 


range 


Bred—Ten | 
anteed or sitting replaced ha 
W yandottes, 


eges from d 
raised, 


Won 10 fir 
e, Prop.; 


Comp 
‘N. a 
Rh 
Buff 


Games, 


Comb 


ducks. 


’ _Route 





sts 


in 


Ww 
3a 


two 


Greensboro, 


chicks ‘guar- 
If price 
Reds, 
as, 15, $1.50. 


hite 
rred 


John E. 


de 


4. 


Is 


land 


Plymouth 
T 


Indian 


is & Chamings, 








merica’s 
Laie teh sted 


tun- 






Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Largest 
poultry plant in Southeast. Pens scienti- 


fically 


mated and headed by 
Southern champion males, 


Imported 
Illustrated Mat- 


and 




















ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C. 
BEANS 

Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans for Sale. 
W. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. 

“Mammoth soy beans, elegant stock, $1.90 
per bushel. J. T Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 

Soy Beans for Sale—Any “quantity. Prices 






ght. 


~~ 100. 


Select stock. W 


ern, WN: C. 


rite 





Burrus 


& Parker, 

















bushels Mammoth 1 Yellow ‘and Holly- 
brook’s Soja Beans, $1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. 
J. T. Swanner, Gumneck, N. 

‘Mammoth yellow soy beans, recleaned, for 
+ $1.65 f. o. b. Washington, N. C. R. 
McClaud, Swan Quarter, N. C. 

Velvet Beans from farmer to farmer, 
North grown Florida Velvet Beans are the 
best Chop short this year. Our supply 
limited. Sacked in double bags; $2.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. Quincy, Fla. Owl Com- 
mercial Co., Quincy, Fla 

BERMUDA, 

Bermuda Sets—Guano sack full, one 
dollar f. o. b., station. Lawrence S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C 

~ Berm uda Grass Plants—Crocas bag full, 
one dollar. (Booklet free). Carolina Farms, 

rangeburg, South Carolina. 

CORN, 
Field selected Seed Corn; 3ig’s seve n-ear, 











$3; Pott’s Prolific, $2; Twin, $2. Ww. 
Rogers, Virgilina, Va. Route 4, 

Thousand dollar prize -winning oe ~ Boone 
County seed corn; bushel | $2; quantity spe- 
cial price. J. N. Terry, News Ferry, Va. 

COTTON. 

Cleveland Big Boll Cotton & Seed for Sale— 
These seed delinted and placed in 2%-bushel 
bags and offered for sale, f.o.b. my depot, 
Enfield, N. C. Price, $1.25 per bushel of 30 











pounds. Money must accompany all orders 
for these seed, Cc. A, Williams, Sr., Ring- 
wood, N. C. 
PEANUTS. ©” 
No. 1 North Carolina Seed Peanuts for 
sale, Spicer & King, Folkstone, N. C. 


dale 


sand. i 
| 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
PEAS, 








Pe as- ‘for S: rle—W hippoorwill and “mixed. 
$2.25 per bushel, our station. Sound stock. 
Good bags. Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C, 

Peas for Sale—W hippoorwill and Clays, 
$2.25; Iron, $2.50; Mixed, $2.25 per bushel, 
f.0. b. Silverstreet, S. C. H. O. Long, Silver- 
street, S. C. 

POTATOE : 
ecte Potatoes—Catawba Yams, 





er barrel. 
Hickory, N. a 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants 
Order early and prevent de lay. 
Farm, Lincolnton, N. C, 


with order. R. 





Cash 
a 


Genuine 
1,000. 





Glen- 


Hanover 
$1.50 per 
Oaklin F 


or Bunch 
thousand. 
arm, 


Yam 
Nancy 
Salisbury, N. 


Potato 
Hall sold 
Cc 


Plants, 
ahead, 


Nancy 
Potato 
quick 


Hall, Providence, 
Plants—$1.50 per 
from D. McFarren, 


Sweet 
Order 


Porto Rican 
thousand. 
Mobile, Ala 
Potato Plants, $2; tomato, $1.50; 
$2.50; eggplants, $3.50 per thou- 
Preston, Pine Castle, Florida. 


Sweet 
peppers, 





‘red 

For 
tain 
fine crop. 
now, fr 


Sale Mountain 
Potatoes— 
Price, 
om Cc. P. 


Lookout Moun- 
Plant in July and raise 
$1.50 per bushel, Order 
Sanders, Spartanburg, S. Cc. 
May fifteenth to July 
$1.35; Southern Queen, 
R. L. Barringer, Hidde- 


Grown 
Irish 


Sweet Potato Plants, 
first. Nancy Halls, 
$1.25 per thousand. 
nite, N, C 

The 
Sweet 
and 


Ja. Es 


Prids 
yellow 
them,” 


Famous John B. 3arringer 
Potato—They are unequaled; 
juicy, $1.50 per thousand. WEty 
Barringer, Newton, N. 

Sweet Potato 
per thousand; 
Queen, $1.50 
ping early 
der. Yoder 


Hall, $1.75 
Catawba Yams or Southern 
per thousand. Will begin ship+« 
in May. Let us book your or- 
Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


"Hall, Golden 
and Big Stem 


Plants, Nancy 


Sweet 
Beauty, 


Potato 
Porto 


Slips—Nancy 
Rico, Triumph, 
Jersey. Grown from potatoes which yielded 
400 to 600 bushels per acre. Price, $1.50 
per thousand in large quantities. Why not 
buy the best? R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Late Irish Rotato Seed, “Improved Peach- 
blow.” The best late potato and best keeper 
Should be planted last week in June or first 
part of July. Should be ordered in May, 
at 90c. per bushel, f. o. b. Claremont, Va. 
Jo M: _Hughes, Claremont, Virginia. 


Nancy Hall, Triumph, 
Vin (not bunch) 
Peachbloom 


$1. 
batus and 
500, 


Yam 
potato 
(best grown), $2; Pere 
Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000, by exe 
press; postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, 
Earliana, Stone, Beauty, and Ponderosa to- 
mato plants, ocky, grown thin on beds, $2 
per 1,000, $1. per 500, by express: 50c. per 
109, $1.25 for 300, postpaid. Re-rooted to- 
mato plants, double price. Damp moss on 
roots. Free. catalogue. Wakefield Plant 
Farm, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


and 
plants, 


Norton 
sweet 


less 








TOM. ATOES 





ts, $1.50 per 
Pea Pepper, etc. Oak- 


lin Farm, 


Msb eae 
Salisbur y, N. Cc; 


Plants at $1.2 5 per 
lobe, Redfield Beauty 
Stock Farm, Bay 


Tomato Plants—Millions of them. ‘Strong, 
hardy, open-air grown, the standard varie- 
ties, Earliana, Redfield Beauty, Globe and 
June Pink, $1.50 per thousand, or will de- 
liver by parcel post, or express, for $1.75. 
Cabbage $1. Velvet bean seed, $2.50. 
Bear's Head Farms, Pine Castle, Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


t housand— 
and Ear- 
cS ity, Fila. 


Tomato 
Livingston 
liana. Jersey 





Plants, 





Ornamental Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
yreensboro, N. C 

Just a few thousand hedge plants left. 
Write quick for price. Reynolds Nursery 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. c. 

Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 


big profits. Write 
26. Concord, Ga. 


today. Smith Bros, Dept. 





Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparag and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. _ Cc. 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15 Pep- 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, ‘“Provi- 
dence,” ‘‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,’ and 
“Sugar Yam,’ $1.75 7 1,000; by mail, 40c, 
per 100; 500, $1.50 ‘atalog free. wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fie. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Money Lent 
guaranteed, $600- 
Business College, 


Young Men Telegra- 
phy, Railway Agency, Typewriting and Tel- 
egraph Penmanship. Our school established 
twenty-six years. Indorsed by Railway Offl- 
cials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for our graduates, Course completed 
in few months. Expenses low. Positions 





plants, by ex- 








on Scholarships — Positions 
$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Lynchburg, Va. 


and Ladies—Learn 


guaranteed under written contract. Rapid 

promotion, Big descriptive catalog free. 
aa A 

Write today. Great opportunities in the 





serv 


Box 383 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ribbon Cane Molasses—In 
cents gallon. J. H. 
ppi. 


Southern 
=e 


School 
Newnan, Ga. 


of Teleg- 











Good 


cans, 50 
Mis 


air tight 
Pachuta, 


togers, 








“Corned Herrings for Sale—Six dollars for 








thousand f.o.b. E. City, N. Cc. Cash with 
order. J. E, Sykes & Brother, Columbia, 
N. ¢. 

Wanted, to buy for cash, all kinds of Bure 
lap bags. Write for free Price List No, 
C 10, Richmond Bag Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Virginia, 

Crushed ‘Oyster Shells, ~100 pounds, | Bde. 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. ted pepper for couie 
try, 5 pounds, 50c., postpaid. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Send for Free Booklet. All about pate 
ents and their cost, ‘‘What to Invest,’ “Sale 
of Patents,” etc. Shepherd & Campbell, 


500 L. Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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WAREHOUSE LOANS ON 
TOBACCO 
The Tobacco Farmer Should Get Out 


of Debt and in Position to Demand 
Fair Prices 





ORE money has been paid out to 

the Southern farmer this year 
than ever before, and the tobacco 
grower has received an especially lib- 
eral share. Last 
year’s crop was a 
big one. Prices 
have been unus- 
ually good. He 
should have mon- 
ey enough in the 
bank to supply his 
needs while mak- 
ing another crop. 
But is this the 
case? After pay- 
ing last year’s debts will there be 
anything left? If the man has been 
economical there should still be a 
surplus. 

The farmer as a rule makes his 
money last until the warehouses 
make advances in the early summer. 
He stays just one year behind in his 
finances. About 50 per cent of our 
farm expenses are paid with borrow- 
ed money. It is an easy matter to 
borrow money from a warehouseman, 
therefore, is it not reasonable to con- 
clude that it is likewise easy to spend 
this money, to increase the expenses 
of running our farms? 

Many and unjust have been the ac- 
cusations made against the ware- 
houseman for thus lending money. 
When the truth is known, however, 
we can easily see how foolish it is to 
suppose that he advances money wil- 
lingly. The farmer himself is the 
person to accuse. The warehouse- 
man wants to sell as.much tobacco as 
possible; the farmer has no capital. 
Then in order to make it possible for 
the farmer to produce his crop, he 
advances the money. 

Not one penny of profit does the 
warehouseman get out of lending 
money. He only stands as security 
for the payment of the note. The 
bank lends the money and gets the in- 
terest. The warehouseman takes the 
risk without profit except in selling 
the crop. Is it a business proposition 
for him to do this unless he is forced 
to it? 

The warehouseman could sell to- 
bacco on much smaller commission 
if he did not have to take this risk. 
Some allowances must be made for 
losses and the community is forced to 
pay the bad debts. Furthermore, this 
method of borrowing tends to make 
the farmer waste his money, accumu- 
late heavy debts, and prevents free- 
dom in marketing. It makes him the 
slave of the warehouseman and the 
banker. 

A deserving man will always find 
a welcome and credit at his bank. 
Here business is done on a fair basis. 
The rules are strict. The banker 
knows or finds out each man’s ability 
to pay and limits his loans in accor- 
dance with same. The same or a 
lower rate of interest applies. One of 
the greatest advantages, however, 
arises from the fact that the farmer 





MR. SLATE 


is left free to sell his crop where he | 


chooses. 

The life of high prices is competi- 
tion, not only among the buyers but 
among the warehousemen. The 
present system of farm financing 
tends to lessen competition among 
the men whose duty it is to push the 
sale of the farmer’s tobacco. 

Cooperative selling will never be 
practical until the farmer becomes 
free. The crop that is bound by a 
written contract can never be sold 
according to the cooperative plan. 
Debts kill cooperation because they 
force the farmer to sell and to sell 
at a specified warehouse. 

As stated above, the warehouseman 
does not willingly lend money. The 
practice adds both labor and expense 
to his business. Money lending is the 
hardest proposition he strikes. He 
would gladly put an end to the prac- 
tice were it possible. 


The South is beginning to take | 
pride in the thrift of the farmers, but 
this thrift cannot continue unless the 
farmer frees himself of debts and 
does business with his own capital. | 
The appeal for the breaking up of 
warehouse loans must be made di- 
rectly to the farmer, 
class of farmers. When this class 
takes a stand against that system, the 
warehouseman will not hesitate to 
put an end to it. 

If every warehouse in the country 
were closed, the farmer would con- 
tinue to make his crops. The first ef- 
fects of the change might bring some 
hardships, but he would rise to the 
occasion and gradually accumulate 
his own capital. 

Here is the only hope for real co- 
operation among the tobacco grow- 
ers: Get out of debt and place your- 
self in position to demand a price for 
your product. The farmer is now one 
year behind in his finances. He has 
only to save his money for a few 
years in order to get one year ahead. 
This is what we are appealing to him 
to do; to put an end to warehouse 
loans, to buy no more goods on time 
at time prices, and to place himself 
in position to market his crop where 
he sees fit and where prices are high- 
est. R. R. SLATE. 

South Boston, Va. 


TESTS OF VARIETIES OF CORN 
IN 1913 











Alabama Experiment Station, Aus 
burn, Ala. 

EVENTEEN varieties of corn were 

tested on the farm of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station this year. 
The soil is a sandy loam. Corn was 
planted April 3, in checks, four and 
two-thirds feet by three feet, and 
later thinned to one plant per hill. 

A complete home-mixed fertilizer 
was applied at the rate of 395 pounds 
per acre, a part at time of planting 
and a part as a side application, in 
addition to 144 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre. 


Bushels of No. good 
shelled corn ears per 








Variety per acre bushel 
WIGGLOROP 066 .6:o e606 ce 44.1 107.7 
pf VT eee eee eC ee 43.3 123.6 
Coker’s Bel. ..e.sssccsece - 43.3 100 
AICKONGSE 6c ccccvcccvccee 41.4 127.3 
WEL OG «6: 0:6.6 050.66) 65:0. 0:0 - 40.5 125.8 
Henry Grady No. 711..... 40.2 96.2 
ROMIGEE 5-5 9'5.5,6 4,5:4-4.6 6:60, tsb 0:80 38.9 104.5 
Hybrid (Henry Grady x 

Hastings) ....scecccces - 88.7 106.5 
Marlboro ....-.eeee- cocew , Ose 123.9 
Henry Grady No. 709..... 38.5 86.8 
Davis Poor Land ........ 36.8 123.3 
MEUEOE 20k iccsccvcnees 35.3 109.8 
Experiment Station Yellow 

WOUGHE. scusseecse 35.1 127 
Lee County White ... 34 112 
GHOW och cis s cence 33.6 82.9 
Henry Grady (from Head- 

| eee ake hee kere . 8.2 87.5 
Greenwood ......cceecees ee 82.9 142.8 
Jackson Red Cob ....... - $1.9 117.9 
FLUMPTES 6. cc cc occcsscces 31.5 109.8 
RN ee ooo bests tose oisiscaneiore 7 103.3 
Experiment Station Yellow 

NO. CBG cccccovcecccese ok 128.2 


The variety, McGregor, which led 
this year, is a large-eared white va- 
riety, with white cob, from South 
Carolina. So is Coker’s E-1, the latter 
having red cobs. Hastings, Alexan- 
der, and Whatley are prolific va- 
rieties. 








| 


| MISCELLANEOUS __ || _ 





Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept. 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 


For. Sale—The B Be st Pure Cane Syrup—tIn 
10-pound cans, 6 to case, $3; 12 %-gallon 
cans to case, $3.25. Whippoorwill peas, 
$2.50; chufas, $4 bushel. All f.o.b. here. 
F, A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Nitrate of Soda for Sale—A few cars at 
$45 per ton, f.o.b. Wilmington or Charles- 
ton; May, June delivery, but could give ear- 
lier delivery, if desired. Terms cash. Ad- 
dre 28S, Drawer mB, Clie, &.) ¢, 








Re sgiste red Duroc-Jerse y Pigs are the best 
for the South. Write for proof. Credit extend- 
ed. Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and 
Bunch Yam potato plants, $1.75 thousand, 
ready. The Jefferson F arms, Albany, Ga. 





For Sale—Porto fico Yam “Slips. Also 


an American Fox Hound and her six pups, 
by registered English Blood hound. They 
make the very best game dogs. R. V. Ven- 
ters, Richlands, N. C. 

First-Class Paints—Leading manufactur- 
ers have engaged us to sell big overstock. 


Prices will surprise you, Quality guaran- 
teed. Write for praticulars, Modern Mercan- 
tile Company, Raleigh, N. C. (Send us fifty 
cents (stamps) for a fine Razor, postpaid. 
Just as an introduction to many bargains 
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you want. 





Net in the Trust 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him te get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 











inc. \ 


WINSTON - SALEM, NM. CG, 














will be ready for delivery this autumn. 





these cows—not over two to any one man—bred to our Herd Bull, Wilton Fairfax, at a reason- 
able price. Our object for doing so is to give the Southern Breeder a chance to secure some of §- 
the Fairfax family and also to enable us to lend all encouragement to Mr. McCray in bringing 
his cattle into the South and enable us to attend his sale and give him tangible support in buy- 
ing a carload of hiscows. We have three April heifers calved by the great bull Timothy that 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE ASSOCIATION, - - 


To Hereford Breeders: 


We placed at the head of our Registered 
Hereford Herd our $5,000 Bull, Wilton Fair- 
fax, the great favorite son of Perfection 
a We bought a lot of cows from War- 
ren T. McCray last fall which we are now 
breeding to this bull. One of the cows was 
bred to Correction Fairfax, a half-brother of 
Wilton Fairfax, and we have a standing offer 
for the calf at $200. 

The object of this notice is to say tothe 
people who are interested in registered Here- 
fords and who contemplate building up a 
herd of fancy cattle that we will sell a few of 


Spray, N.C. 














' BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR | 
BREEDING PUPOSES 


Sired by different Boars, and from Sows bred 
HEEL Pigs farrowed in March and April will 
be shipped out at 8 to9 weeks old, $15 each or $25 
per paar. They are fine and choicely bred; 4 fine 
September and October boars $20 to $25 each. 


|B P. Williamson, Raleigh, N. C. 











Let Me Sell Your Farm at Auction—Expe- 
rienced Real Estate Auctioneer. Chas, C, 
Tavis, Winston-Salem, N. C 


For Sale—In South Baldwin County, forty 
acres of land, on graded county road, two 
miles from Foley; thirty-five acres cleared; 
all fence; large barn, two large chicken 
houses with parks, tenant house, and new 
modern nine-room, plastered house, One 
hundred bearing fruit trees. Will sell at 
sacrifice. Write owner. D. McFarren, Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 








Registered Jersey Bulls 


Richly bred Bull Calves for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


F.B. GORDON, - - Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 
Registered Hereford Catile for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South. Write us for Pe ices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, ss ‘EMINENCE KY. 


Adler’s 


Famous No Money 
Down—Free Trial 


Adler Offer 


Organ 















—Banishes Competition 
for my Free 
—learn pest & 


rgan — winner of highest4 
rize at St. Louis World’s © : = : 
‘air—also winner of Gold Medal tional 
Conserva Exposition, 1913, Knosvitle—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 
Send no money. Have ita 
FREE 30 Day Trial month free. If you want 
vee en pay me in §mall Easy Payments 
small amounts as convenient. 
No Interest—No Collectors. —No Burden To You 
$0-year Guarantee, I save you $48.75, because I sell 
direct from $1,000,000 Adler Organ Factory —— 
fn ewe wiping out al! in-between profits. 
‘ADLER, Pres, ADLER ORGAN CO., 
3758 W. Chestnut Street Louisville, Ky. 


















Tomato Plants—Early Acme, Spark’s 
Earliana, Wood’s Improved Ponderosa, June 
Pink; grown in open air; 10 cents dozen; 
seventy-five cents hundred. Spcial prices on 
large quantities. R. D. Clements, Morris- 
ville, N. C. 


(OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
fy en he shows us satisfactory — as 

o his honesty and b resp 
__J 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. Cc. 














~ Guilford County _ Farms for Sale—J. as 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale- ‘building lots, 25 by 125 
feet, in “Euclid Place,” Norfolk, Va. Jno. 
Ww. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N. C. 


“Valuable Stock “and Grain Farm, worth 
$50 Bong acre; will include large personal 
for $30. Easy term, Box 158, Blackstone, 
Virginia, 

~ Buy Direct from Farmer—50 to 444-acre 
farms. Also timber, mills, and store. Write 
for description. Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, 
North Carolina, 














Land for “Sale—105 acres of fine land for 
farming or stock raising; one mile from town 
of Ellerbe, N. C. For other information, R. 


Rockingham, N. C. 


E. Bostick, Box 81, 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne ¢ Younty, 














For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 





No. 448— Virginia Farm— 554 Acres,— 
$11,000 —- 4% miles from railroad county 
seat, in good white neighborhood. 400 acres 
cleared, balance in fine timber. All good, 
productive soil; well fenced and watered. 
Frame residence of 11 rooms, in well shad- 
ed yard; numerous good out-buildings, and 
some orchard. Also 5,000 acres, mountain 
tract, suitable for orcharding, at $6 per 
acre. For particulars regarding this and 
other Virginia properties, address Edward 
S. Wilder & Company, Charlottesville, Va. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 








Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—Select 
eggs, 15, $1.25. G. M. Beavers, Apex, N. C. 


White Indian Runner Eggs—From select 
stock, 5c each. C. T. Loflin, Asheboro, N, C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Entitled to registra- 
tion. Pure-bred. $7 each, two for thirteen. 
J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 


Registered Berkshires! — Gilts, service 
boars, eight to twenty dollars. J. J. Drum- 
wright, Virgilina, Va., Route 1, 


Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorn Yeare 
ling Hens—75c each. Eggs, five cents each, 
Rosemary Farm, Camden, §S. C, 


Eggs—$1 per 15 after April 30. Barred 
Rock and Single Comb White Leghorn, Mrs. 
Cc. H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 


White Wyandottes — Hatching eggs from 
prize winners, now half price, $1 and $2 for 
15. Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C 


Poland-China Pigs—For May shipment. 
Let me book your order now. Also service 
boars, A. A. Capehart, Kittrell, N, 


For Sale—Day- -old Chicks and Indian Run- 
ner Ducklings. Eggs for hatching, various 
breeds, $1.50 for 15. Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. 


Shenk’s Anconas and Minorcas—Laid all 
the winter and laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 
30, $2.25. Catalog free. Stock for Sale. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 

Registered Jersey Bull Calves for Sale— 
Out of pure St. Lambert cows, and sired by 
Eminent’s Fairy Girl’s Fern. Price reason- 
able. River Vie ow Farms, Rice, Va, 


‘Plants— Immediate ship- 









































Fine ‘abbage 
ment. 35c, 100; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$6.25. Parcel post or express, Tomato, 
“Nancy Hall’, peer? plants. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va 





~~ Special—Buff Orpin; gton Eggs, Half Price. 
Splendid layers; superb type. Stock from 
my eggs won first prizes in Boys’ Poultry 
Club exhibits at two leading fairs. Sittings, 
75ec. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Here is a chance of a lifetime to get a 
start with the Warren Strain of Famous 
Single Comb White Leghorns, The earlier 
you hatch them in May the more profitable 
they will be this coming winter. We have 
the greatest egg laying strain of Leghorns 
in the United States. They are scientifically 
bred from start to finish for heavy egg pro- 
duction and to meet the requirements of the 
Standard of Perfection by people that know 
how. Our stock have large range. They 
are healthy and brim full of life, vigor and 
vim. Our great strain of Leghorns were pro- 
duced from the best blood lines obtainable in 
this country or England. We bought the best 
regardless of price and today they stand as 
the monarch of Legorndom, They are the 
strain that covers Dixie like the dew. They 
are bred on the largest and best equipped 
poultry farm south of the Mason and Dixon 
line, the home of more than 15,000 Leghorns. 





Special price for May only: Eggs for hatch- 
ing, 15 to 100 @ 5c an egg; 100 to 200 @ 4c 
an egg; 200 to 10,000 @ 3c an egg. We 
would like to see better poultry on every 
farm in the south and make the above price, 


which is almost market value as an induce- 
ment for you to buy. Yearling hens and 
pullets, $1.25 each. The Warren Poultry 











waiting for you). 





Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raisin, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. , Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’ y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 

For Sale—Excellent River Plantation, 583 
Acres—Two miles from town, on automobile 
pike. Good buildings. Well watered, Adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, clover, bright tobacco, 
and stock raising. Cheap at $10,000, Tor 
full particulars, and catalogue of other 
farms, write, Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 
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P GINNERS 
litipeliiwusae 
Best Use 


CONTINENTAL 


Gin Gompany 4 


S 


Curr? 


Specialized 
Outfits 


We are able to give every 
ginner a specialized 1914 
Improved MUNGER SYS- 
TEM outfit, with gins which 
work best with cotton grown 
in his locality and plans for 
his building which make the 
most of advantages of loca- 
tion and minimize any dis- 
advantages. 

Write nearest Continental Sales 
Office and learn more about CON- 
TINENTAL SERVICE, which 


money connot buy, but is free to 
all our customers. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN GOMPANY- 





Save ~ 
on. Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
ees to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 


wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers. 
Peet * 
Granulated Sugar, per 1 ibs. - - 
Coftfee—Roasted, 13c; Green, per tb. - 
por bu. - 1.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
You may return at our expense any groceries you 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 
save money on all groceries, seed and 
os you use. Write for a copy. Just say 
tised in The Progressiv eFarmer. Better doit now! 
Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 


Perfection—Highest Grade Flour - . 
or 4 24 
Early Rose Seed Potatecs, Main }erown, 

The quality of our goods are A number one. We 
buy which are not satisfactory inevery way. We’ll 
FREE Our complete price list shows how to 

Send me your free price list as adver- 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 














arn fees ours is better. Write eedey. 
MALLARY ‘k TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Box3¢ MACON, GA, 
Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drag Saws, Etc. 








TOMATO PLANTS 


Five Million Livingston Globe Tomato Plants—Ready 
for immediate shipment. Prices by mail, 35c per 100; 
by express, 500 for $1.00: 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.75 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 and over, 

at $1. 25 per 1,000. Cabbage Plants—L eading varieties. 
Prices, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.35; 5,000 or more, at $1 
perl, 000. Collard Plants—Same prices as cabbage. 

I guarantee satisfaction or refund your money. 


P. D. FULWOOD, Tifton, Ga. 














SELE.CTE.D 


Cw Teas 


POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 
A. AND SACKED IN NEW BAGS 


Z- RONEY6 COMPANY 


EMPHI8 TEND 


A Reading Course in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 11 this issue) 


time as quiet and contented as possi- 
| ble. He must also have regular 
| hours to milk, keep his milk clean, 
| get it to market in good condition, 
and, if he makes butter or chee 
| know how to turn out a product of 
| high quality. In short, dairying is a 
very exacting industry and requires 
much work and high degree of skill. 
The best dairymen everyw 
how much milk each 
much butter-fat this 
and how much it 
this butter-fat. All this means a 
great deal of care and thought, and 
the careless or lazy man is almost 
certain to fail if he attempts dairying. 

It is a profitable business, however, 
and pays well for all the labor and 
thought given it by the man who un- 
derstands the business. No. other 
| branch of livestock farming builds up 
the soil more rapidly, or gives so 
sure and steady an income. It is a 
growing business, too. The demand 
for high-grade dairy products has 
never been satisfied; and since ‘‘the 
dairy cow is the most economical pro- 
ducer of human food,’’ it may be said 
with all confidence that the demand 


se, 


here know 
gives, how 
milk contains 
costs to produce 


cow 


| for good dairy cattle, the profits from 


good dairy farms, and the opportuni- 
ties for dairymen are all bound to in- 
crease. 


The Business of Beef. Production 


, eo beef farmer’s business is very 
different. His cattle require less 
care, less expensive shelters, less per- 
sonal oversight. He, like the dairy- 
man, must have good cattle, and 
know how to feed and care for them; 
but given a herd of beef-bred steers, 
good pastures for the summer, plenty 
of corn and silage with some cotton- 
seed meal and some pea or clover 
hay, his work of feeding will be light 
compared with all the dairyman has 
to do. True, he should weigh his 
eattle regularly, and know what a 
pound of gain costs; but this is a 
small matter compared with weigh- 
ing each cow’s milk every day. A 
shed that will protect the fattening 
cattle from storm and very cold 
weather and enable each animal to 
get his share of feed is all the build- 
ing needed; and when the cattle are 
ready to market—which may be at 
from 15 months to three years of age 
—he simply loads them on a car and 
ships them away. 

The two big problems of the beef 
raiser are to get the right sort of 
cattle and to know how to feed. Feed- 
ing we shall discuss later. Of the 
kind of cattle to feed, it need only 
be said that practically all of the 
high-priced beef cattle of this country 
come from one of three great beef 
breeds. 


The first of these is the Shorthorn, 
an English breed of large size and of 
true beef type. These cattle often 
weigh 1,800 pounds and more. Their 
color is usually white, roan, or red, 
or a mixture of these. This is the 
best known and most widely distrib- 
uted of the beef breeds, and has a 
history full of interest. The work of 
such men as Booth, Bates and Cruik- 
shanks should be full of interest to 
any farm boy; and their great task 
of improving and increasing the use- 
fulness of this great breed has been 
carried on by numbers of men in both 
Great Britain and America. 

It may be said right here that some 
families of Shorthorns have been of 
the dual-purpose type and have been 
noted for their milk-producing abili- 
ties. In this country, however, the 
Shorthorn is almost exclusively a beef 
breed. 

The Hereford also came from Eng- 
land but has proved well adapted to 
this country and is constantly grow- 
ing in favor. They are red with white 
face and throat and long horns. In 
size they rival the Shorthorns. On 
the whole, the breed is not equal to 
the Shorthorn in smoothness of fin- 
ish and general conformation, being 
more inclined to coarseness of head, 





neck and shoulders. It is the favor- 
ite breed on the ranges of the West, 
and is noted for its ability to stand 
hardships and get a living on scanty 
pastures, 

The Aberdeen-Angus is a 
breed, black, without horns, 
than Shorthorn or Hereford, 
remarkable “‘rustler,’’ but as the show 
records prove, at the very top of the 
list for stall feeding and for the pro- 
duction of beef of high quality. 

With three such beef 
these, there could be no reason 
the feeder of beef cattle to be satis- 
fied with cattle of inferior quality of 
a different type; and this is increas- 
ingly true, as the great ranges of 
the far West are being broken up 
and the beef business comes more 
and more into the hands of farmers 
who keep from a half-dozen to a few 
carloads of beef cattle, finishing them 
on their own farms and thus getting 
a good price for the grains and rough 
feeds they have raised. 


Scottish 
smaller 
not a 


breeds as 
for 


Where the Dual-Purpose Breeds 
Useful 


Are 


AIRYMEN and beef men have 

each their special breeds of cat- 
tle, fitted by years, even centuries, of 
careful selection and breeding to their 
special needs. There are many farm- 
ers, however, who keep only a few 
cattle, and who depend upon these 
eattle to supply them with milk and 
butter, and yet wish a fair price for 
the bull calves that must be sold and 
the old cows that have ceased to be 
profitable milkers. If such farmers 
keep Jerseys or Holsteins, they will 
get plenty of milk and butter, but 
when they come to sell the steers and 
surplus cows for beef, they get very 
poor prices. If they keep the beef 
breeds, the stock sold to the butcher 
or feeder will sell well; but the milk 
supply is likely to be short. Numbers 
of Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
cows give little or no more milk than 
is needed by their calves. 

For these farmers, the dual-pur- 
pose breeds—those that give a fair 
quantity of milk and at the same 
time are of fair beef quality, will 
likely be the most profitable of all. 
These dual-purpose cattle are not 
likely to ever rival the dairy breeds as 
milk producers, or to make beef ani- 
mals equal to those of the strictly 
beef breeds; but by combining a fair 
degree of usefulness in each line, 
they become of real value. 

The best of all these dual-purpose 
breeds, perhaps, is the Red Poll, an 
English breed of medium size, horn- 
less, very geatle, and combining beef 
and milk production to an unusual 
degree. The milking strains of Short- 
horns also have strong claims here. 
The Devon is another red breed of 
English descent. Devons approach 
the beef type, are of medium size, 
have large horns, and rather coarse 
bone, and are noted both in England 
and this country as making excep- 
tionally good oxen. The Brown Swiss 
comes from Switzerland, as the name 
indicates, and is not very 
known in this country. It 
ered a dual-purpose breed, 
proaches the dairy rather 
beef type. 


widely 
is consid- 
but ap- 
than the 





-Let Us Profit By Last Year’s Lessons 


GOOD many of us who last year 

were reading and trying to prodt 
by the advice of the experts inter- 
preted the advice to cultivate shal- 
low in a very literal manner, and so 
in the early part of the season, when 
our crops were small, simply stirred 
the soil for an inch or two in depth. 

3ut as the season advanced we sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that mois- 
ture was becoming mighty scarce and 
in our efforts to help the crops found 
ourselves under the necessity of 
breaking our fields much deeper, so 
to secure a mulch of sufficient 
thickness to prevent the loss of what 
moisture was in the soil. In doing 
this, however, following a period of 
shallow cultivation, we found our- 
selves cast upon the other horn of 
the dilemma. Our previous super- 


n° 
any 
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ficial cultivation had encouraged tha. 
formation of the roots of our plants 

near the surface, and when it be- 

came necessary to stir the soil deep- 

er than we had previously been doing, 

this was accompanied by a tremend- 

ous slaughter of roots, and our plants 

were correspondingly injured. 

There is no question that this deep< 
er plowing or cultivation was choos- 
ing the least of the two evils; but 
it was an alternative that would not 
have arisen had we used a little fore- 
thought in the early part of the sea- 
son, We should have known that 
this dryer weather comes nearly ev- 
ery year before the crop matures, 
and that a deeper mulch will be re- 
quired before the erop is matured 
than is necessary in the beginning, 
and should have provided against the 
injury that always accompanies the 
deepening of the soil mulch late in 
the season. 

So let us anticipate this condition 
early in the season this year, and 
establish the proper thickness of soil 
mulch early in the cultivation, before 
doing so will cause too much root in- 
jury. Remember that especially in 
the early stages of their growth the 
roots of plants grow more rapidly 
than do those parts above ground, 
and that by the time a corn plant, 
for instance, is a foot high, its roots 
will have spread a distance of fully 
two feet all around: So this deep- 
ening of the mulch must be done 
quite early the growth of the 
plant. 

Herein comes one danger of using 
the harrow too long in early culti- 
vation. When the crop first comes 
up there is no better cultivation nor 
one so cheaply given than by the use 
of a drag harrow run -diagonally 
across the rows. It stirs the whole 
surface, kills young grass and weeds 
in the drill as well as in the middles, 
and gives the young plants a splen- 
did boost forward. But if the use 
of the harrow is too long continued 
we are apt to suddenly awaken to 
the fact that the plant roots have full 
possession of the soil at a very shal< 
low depth, and in order to establish 
the depth of mulch that we know will 
be required later on find it necessary 
to inflict considerable root injury. 

D. N. BARROW. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


Historical Hygiene Lesson—1950 | 


I* 1914 THE children of Louisiana, 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
classes in civics and hygiene, joined 
in a campaign to get rid of a small 
black insect called the ‘‘fly.” This 
pest was everywhere; it was born 
and bred and lived in filth of the most 
disgusting kind. It carried disease 
germs on its dirty feet and body. 
People began to try to keep these in< 
sects out of houses and away from 
food by screening; but it became 
clear, to really get rid of them there 
must be no places left in which they 
could grow from the egg through the 
maggot stage to the full-grown fly. 

It took a long time to convince the 
public that these little, black, dirty, 
flying things carried germs; in fact, 
people laughed and made fun of the 
doctors who taught this, but after a 
war in which few United States sol- 
diers were killed, but many died 
from fly-borne diseases, the part of 
the insect pest was more widely be-< 
lieved. 

In the museum there are some cols | 
lections of flies; they are well mount< 
ed and carefully preserved. When 
you look at them you will hardly, 
realize what a death-dealing agency 
these insects were. You will also find 
it hard to understand how much real 
work and friendly cooperation it took 
to get rid of them. 30ys and girls 
and even older people did not know 
then how to work together for health 
as they do now. 

I asked my grandmother about 
flles and she told me she had seen 
thousands of them when she was a 
little girl.—Louisiana State Board of 
Health. 
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Business Talks 27 lors a ell nt cat 
. iJ 
Farmers’ Wives 
RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Coa.) 
By J. A. MARTIN Cotton 
_ Good ee eee eee ee 13% 
AN ENSILAGE CUTTER “It’s cheaper to buy blankets than he i gearans se eeecesaseens As 
. . - DEI GIMME «2 cc ccccvccccecvcancsecce 2 % 
HE problem of cutting the corn BW horses and it also saves vete- | 3 
ting : $ diniidiaendaiiadl 
and elevating it into the silo with "24?Y expense. Flour, Hay and Grain 
the best results at the lowest Ever get wet with sweat on a cool | (report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
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Ensilage,’’ will be mailed free to any- 
one interested in feeding cattle who 
will write to The Papec Machine 
Company, Box 21, Shortsville, N. Y. 
We advise every farmer and dairy- 
man or cattle feeder to write to them 
for a copy of this valuable booklet. 

GROW WHEAT AND MAKE YOUR 

OWN FLOUR 


HE Southern farmer is rivaling his 

Northern brother in the matter of 
establishing cooperative institutions. 
As a general thing, such enterprises 
are a success. Throughout the West 
—in the grain country—there are 
hundreds of farmers’ elevators and 
many of these are installing small 
flour mills in connection. The most 
popular mill is undoubtedly the ‘‘Mid- 





get’? Marvel, manufactured by the 
Anglo-American Mill Company, of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, and widely 


advertised as a true farmer’s friend. 

In the Southern States, the same 
idea has—in many localities—been 
followed out by the organization of 
farmers’ milling companies. This has 
invariably resulted in the reduction 
of flour and feed prices, and in rais- 
ing the market on wheat. It can be 
easily seen that the quality of product 
obtained is also better, in as much as 
itis well known that the large North- 
ern mills make a practice of shipping 
their low-grade flour south. 

As a farmer’s proposition, we know 
of nothing offering better opportuni- 
ties for owners of small water-powers, 
grist mills, for cooperative institu- 
tions, the progressive general mer- 
chant or retired farmer than a “‘Mid- 
get’? Marvel mill, and we recommend 
it to the consideration of our readers. 
They are advertised in our paper. 





THE “LAST STRAW” 


CERTAIN big daily paper in 
South is noted for the vicious 


the 
ad- 


vertising it carries. All efforts to get 
them to stop it have met with a se- 
vere and positive “‘No.”’ 

The other day they published a 
whisky advertisement right in the 
center of the church news. 

When every minister in the town 
got after them, you bet they were 


sorry—even though they may not ad- 
mit it. 

It’s coming—clean 
none at all. 


advertising or 


MONEY THROWN AWAY 
ODAY (April 10) 
of New York City, 

every horse standing 
bianketed. Yet it isn’t near cold 
it in the South this winter, 
Where thousands of horses and mules 
were left uncovered in rain and sleet 


the streets 
notice that 
is carefully 


on 
J 


as 


as was 


and snow. 

These horses and mules are the 
Ones that are finally doped with 
worthless cures (?) for heaves, dis- 
temper and ‘dozens of ills. No tell- 


ing how mwch Southern farmers 


spend a year;jon these fake “cures.” 


No telling, either, what the loss of 
livestock amounts to from such neg- 
lect, ‘ 


The head-teamster of a big pack- 
ing plant in Chicago told me once: 


‘ 


\ 


coolly remarked, ‘‘Why, Old Scout, if 
somebody didn’t do such things you 
wouldn’t have your job.” 

The Editors of The Progressive 
Farmer don’t mind helping our read- 
ers, but I sometimes wonder if they 
don’t get tired answering the same 
question over and over again. I have 


seen excellent articles appear on a 

specific subject—giving detailed in- | 
formation—only to get letters a/| 
month later asking all about the | 
subject. | 


Folks write me asking where to 
get lots of things that have been 
advertised time and again in The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Moral: Get a binder and save 
time. It may cost somebody a job, | 
but he should worry. 

WATCH OUT FOR “RANGE | 

AGENTS” 

HIS is the season of the year when 

the ‘‘range agent’? makes a call. 


Watch out for him and don’t listen 
to his song. The best stoves and 
ranges are advertised in our paper 


and can be had from your local mer- 
chant. Following is a list of stove 
and range manufacturers who adver- 
tise with us and their goods can be 
depended upon: Majestic Mfg. Cc., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Allen Mfg. Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Detroit Vapor Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Richmond Stove Co., 
Richmond, Va. Write to them for 
literature and name of merchant in 
your town. | 

There are also good manufacturers 
advertising in our paper who sell di- 


rect. Look up their ads. 
“IT’S AN ILL WIND” 
HE manufacturer of a large im- | 


plement line told me once that if 
the farmers would house, paint, oil 
and protect their idle implements, it 
would lengthen their use fully 100 
per cent and greatly reduce his out- 
put. He told me that often he has 
resold a farmer machinery to take 
the place of ‘‘worn-out’’ stuff which 
ought to still be perfectly good. | 

Truly, “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” 


“RATS” 


READER in Alabama has just 
written us asking where he can 


get a female white rat. He enclosed 
a stamped envelope for reply and re- 
ceived his answer next day. 

Got any rats? Our want columns 


will sell all you have at 4c per word. 


ADVERTISE SORGHUM 
OTS of people are asking for sor- 
4ghum seed. A little advertise- 
ment in our classified columns will 
sell all you can spare. 
Seedhouses sell sorghum, and lots 
f them advertise with 


Oo us. 


SOY BEANS WANTED 


The seedsmen advertising with us 
have seeds of all kinds to sell. Write 


them, even if their ads don’t specify 
any certain kind. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


Total 
Cottonseed, 
Cottonseed meal, 
Cottonseed hulls, 


early, 
start, 
to 
warmed 
seems 


SAVANNAH COTTON 





| (Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 


he Cotton Record) 
April 22 
PIER OY « 6:ca 5d Oe seis 8 4 0:40 Od ee e-08 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Good middling 


sales—Bales 
carload lots, 
per ton 
per ton 





per ton...... 


The thus 


said 
be getting a normally fair 


new crop, far as can be 
appears to 
but 


permit 


so 


temperatures have been too low 
unusual adwance, It has lately 
up somewhat in the West, but there 
no chance now for Texas to get as 
much early cotton as last year and the year 
before. Annual floods have been still de- 





layed by the lateness of the spring thaws in 
|} the upper valleys. The damage will be all 
the greater if the overflows come after the 
valley region has cotton up and growing, 
too late for profitable replanting. 
NORFOLK COTTON 
(Reported*by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
April 25 
Goe@d: MiGGHNAe ..6i ce veseceeces 13% 
BTR THMIGMES cic csecc cc cecws 13% 
tT Ct i ee i are anor aera i ta a 13 
Strict low middling ......s6. - 12% 
Tone steady. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 








—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... 14 
er—Creamery, per pound........... 31e 
COUINEE YY | ik dines oS ase 0s Wee eh Owe L3c | 
} 
RICHMOND LIVESTOCK | 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr,, | 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) | 
April 20 
Steers—Best, per cwt ......00- 
MeG@inm t@ MOOG <ic.cinccswes 


Common to fair 
Heifers—PBest, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 

















REO, POP CW. 6.6 60.06.0006 504866 0 
BN RRS gS ee a Om ses 
Calves—Extra, per cwt. 

BRCQLUIR Sis ba de ke SR oe0 q 
Dairy cows, per head w7o, 
Hogs—-Dest, Per Cwt.. ...2<60 662005 8.50@ 8.75 

RRR sicrarsinte wae Glee Raat we S.00@ 8,25 

Sows and stags ..... 5.50@ 7.06 
Sheep—Best, per cwt. ..........- 5.50@ 6.00 

COMMON tO: LHP ook es seens 3.50@ 4.00 

Lambs 5.50@ 8.00 


NEW YORK PRODUCE 











(Reported by F. J. Root) 
April 21 
Potatoes, Florida, No. 1, $5.50 
rel: No. 2, $4.50@5; culls, $2 
land and Virginia, $2.50@3 
other, in bulk, per 180 pounds, 
Onions, old, red, per 100-pound 
2 ve $1.50@2.2 white, : 
Cabb . White $1.25@1.75 per cr: 
basket 50 @ 75¢ Artichokes, $3@: 
barrel, Asparagus $1.50@3.50 per 
bunches. Anise, 50@3 per barrel. 
sels sprouts, 8@15c. per quart. Beans, 
: basket for green or wax. 
per 100 bunches Carrots, 3 
1 Cucumbers, $2@3.50 per 
$2@ 5 12-inch case. 















Mustard, 











bunche r bar Okra 
$2@3 per carrier. Oyst $54 per 109 
bunches. Peas large, $244 per bask 
Pars! $2@4 per barrel; curly, $5@6. 
Parsnips, $2@2.50 per barrel Peppers, 
$2@2.75 per box. Romaine Ie @$l per 
basket Radishes, $1.25@1.75 basket - 
ach, 40c©@$1 per bar 1 Shallots, $3 
barrel Scallions $1@2 per berry 
Squash, white or yellow, per basket, ; 
p 2. Turnips, $1@3 per 100, bunches. To- 
matoes, fancy per carrier $1.25@2. Water- 
cress, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches 

Apples, $3.50@4.25 per barrel. Cranber- 
ries, @%$10@14 per barrel, Strawberries, 
109@30¢ per quart. 

Rutter, finest creamery, 25@25%c; dairy, 
22 @ 24c Country eggs, 16@18 

Cash wheat, No. 2, red, $1.04. Corn, 75% 
cents: oats, 43 cents. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $22.75 @23. Mess 
beef, per barrel, 18@19 cents 


(27) 579 
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Secure Shoes— 
the Pick of the World's 


Best Factories 


Shoe-making, like other industries, is divided into 
two parts—the men who make and the men who sell. 

The geniuses at making are very often not geniuses 
at selling. While poorer makers are very often masters 
at selling their goods, 

So shoes of lesser value often cost you more than shoes 
of greater worth. Except to experienced shoe-buyers the 
value of a shoe is not easily apparent. When a manufac- 
turer makes all kinds of shoes, the bad must be sold along 
with the good. Often the prestige of a few superior models 
must sell a great number of models that are inferior. 

So it has been hard for you to distinguish by brand names 
the shoes that wear from the shoes that disappoint. 































come not from one locality and maker—but from many. 
The men’s shoes are bought only from those localities and 
makers famed for their men’s footwear. So it is with the 
women’s shoes. And the children’s shoes come from those 
makers who are mastefs at fitting the little folks’ feet, 

Our buyers know the virtues and the faults of many 
different makers. They buy from each the shoes that he 
makes best. Unlike the manufacturer who must sell the 
shoes he has made. We buy only because of merit in 
the shoe. 

These shoes are the equals of many shoes costing from 
$1 to $2 more, Our location here in the South enables 
us to sell the shoes of the world’s master-makers for 
less than when they attempted to do the selling them- 
selves. 

Any Morris shoe dealer can show you these shoes 
for men, women and children - picked from the 
world’s best factories, in all styles, sizes and prices, 
for men, women and children, If you do not 
know the name of a dealer in your locality who 
sells them, write us for his name, and our inter- 
esting FREE booklet ‘Buying and Caring, 

For Shoes.”--WRITE TO-DAY 


Fleishman-Morris 
and Company 


Incorporated 
Richmond, Va. 
Box 497 


25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


Tariff Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 
































AT A BARGAIN OF 


25% 


Less Than Other Prices 





Send Your Order At Once 





Free Sample and Booklet om Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


(South’s Largest Supply House) 
Richmond, Virginia 
— Clip This Coupon and Write Today—— 





(Name) 


(Address) 




















beautiful Southern 
The 


The most story eve 


written will begin in Progressive Farme 


| May 23. 




















































































































































































HERE'S THE FINEST 
BOOK"BUGGIES 


EVER ISSUED, 


POT Ee 


| want 
To send 


All I need is Pour address It to YOU 


—it will cost you just | cent to send it to me on a post card— 
and the first possible mail will bring you this great, big, 
handsome book—which | honestly believe is the finest 
buggy book ever issued by anybody. 


It is printed in colors—got lots of pictures—describes and illustrates more 
buggies and harness, more carts, runahouts, surreys, etc., than you can find 
in 20 dealers’ stores. It tells in detail all about how ‘‘Blue Grass’’ Buggies 
are built—shows tests no cheap “store buggy’ could stand—tells how I can 
make for you just what you want, style, color, upholstery, etc. Best of all 
it explains completely my plan for selling “Blue Grass” Buggies direct from the factory to you 


On 30 Days’ Free Road Trial With An 


Under this plan I will ship you any buggy or harness in my catalog and let you try it 
on your own roads, no matter how rough they may be. If it does not stand up, if it does 
not prove satisfactory in every way, you return the buggy and | will refund you every cent 
of your money, besides paying the freight both ways. If you keep it—I'm sure you will— 
my unlimited guarantee protects you—not for a year or two—but FOREVER against 
defects of material or workmanship. You don’t risk a single cent when you deal with me, 
as I've got a $30,000 Guarantee Bond deposited with the Mercer National Bank of 
this city for your protection. Now let me show you how, by buying a buggy from me, 


You Gan Save $25 to $50 


You see, this book is the only salesman I have. By sending it 
at a cost of only a few cents postage and dealing with you direct I 
cut out all profits, wages and expenses of jobbers, salesmen, dealers, - 
etc. I sell my buggies to you at exactly the same price the dealer 
would have to pay if he bought in car load lots for cash. By doing 
this | make just as much profit as if I sold to the dealer, and all this 
big saving goes to you— that’s why I can sell you a better buggy for 
less money than any dealer on earth. 


4 SEND FOR THE BOOK TODAY 


ae 4, ¢ 
we, — IT’S FREE—— 
ek —— I want you to have it even if you don't 
fost ce think you are going to buy a buggy this year. 
I will be only too glad to pay the postage on 
it. Don't put it off—you might forget—send 
me a postal— DO IT NOW. 





